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BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS ~ .- 
THE RICCARDI PRESS EDITIONS 


Nothing makes so acceptable a gift as a perfectly printed book. The Riccardi Press Books, which have long been 
admitted to represent the finest examples of modern printing, are printed in the Riccardi Press fount specially 
designed for The Medici Society by Mr. Herbert P. Horne. All volumes are printed on a specially made hand- 
made paper with Riccardi watermark, and bound in Michalet grey boards, with canvas backs. They are also 
bound in Limp Vellum, Parchment and Pigskin. Very few copies printed on Vellum, and bound in Limp Vellum, 
remain, but particulars as to prices and titles can be had on application. 

Below are a few titles selected as being specially suitable as Christmas gifts. Full details of all Riccardi 
Books will be found in the New and Complete Prospectus printed throughout in the Riccardi Press Founts, with 
specimen title, illustration and “‘ page ’’ post free, 6d. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES By LE MORTE DARTHUR. _ By Sir 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 36 Water-colour Drawings THOMAS MALONY, Knt. After the text of William 
after W. Russell Flint. In 3 vols. Sold only in Caxton. 48 Water-colour Drawings after W. Russell 
sets. 500 numbered copies. Boards, £9 9s. net the set. Flint. In 4 vols. Sold only in sets. 500 numbered 


copies. Boards, £12 12s. net. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS 
SOLOMAN’S. After the Authorized Version, EVERYMAN: A MORTALITY PLAY 


10 Water-colour Drawings by W. Russell Flint. 500 10 Water-colour ‘Drawings after J. H. Amschewitz. 
numbered copies. Boards, £2 12s. 6d. net. 500 numbered copies. Boards, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


THE OCTAVO SERIES :— 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE, Boards £2 net., Parchment £3 net. MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, 
2 vols., Boards £2. 2s. net., Pigskin £4 4s. net. per set. ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, Boards 
15s. net, Parchment {1 15s. net. IN MEMORIAM, KNICKERBOCKER PAPERS, THE SONNETS OF 
SHAKESPEARE, each Boards, 8s. 6d. net., Parchment {1 5s. net. RUBAYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, SONNETS 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE, each Boards, 7s. 6d., Parchment /1 Is. net. 


MEMORABILIA . A Series of Booklets in Literature and Art. Printed ni the Riccardi Press 


fount on pure rag paper; bound in handmade paper wrappers. They are of uniform size—6 by 44—and each 
is contained in a stout envelope. Illustrated Volumes ls. 6d.; Unillustrated 1s. net (postage 3d.). Several 
of these titles have been bound together in groups of three, bound in Michalet grey boards, canvas back, gilt 
top. Illustrated Volumes 5s. net. Unillustrated 3s. 6d. (postage 4d. each). A complete list of titles will be sent post free 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


are designed to bring real Art— both of the past and of to-day—to the service of Christmas. Every picture 
used is of real artistic value. The insipid wording which has characterised such publications in the past is 
entirely absent from those of The Medici Society. Prices 4d.—2s. 6d. Full list on request. 

A visit ts invited to The Society’s Gallertes, open daily from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays 9.30 to 1.0), where all the above 
publications may be inspected, as well as some 250 plates in The Medici Series of reproductions in Colour after Old Masters. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H,.M. The King 
LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND ST., W.1 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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HE TRUSTEES of a MUSEUM in an interesting country 
town desire to meet a GENTLEMAN with some private 
means and experience in Natural History and Antiquities who 
would be prepared to act as Curator and Secretary and to take an 
interest in the educational development of the collections.— Apply 
stating salary required to ‘“‘Museum,”” ATHEN#AUM Advert. Office, 
170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


SCARBOROUGH—GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ART. 
ANTED-—-HEAD MASTER for the above School. Appli- 
cants must possess qualifications recognised by the 
Board of Education. Salary between {400 and £500 according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Application stating age, and full particulars, also date when 
duties can be undertaken, together with three recent testimonials, 
to be sent to the undersigned not later than December 31, 1919. 

KR. UNDERWOOD. 





Education Offices, 
Town Hall, Scarborough 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN INDIAN ECONOMICS. 
T is proposed to APPOINT an ASSISTANT PROFESSOR of 
INDIAN ECONOMICS for a period of five years from July, 
1920, on a salary of Rs. 750 per mensem. Applications for appoint- 
ment are invited from persons with European training, and with 
experience in the study of Economics. 

The duties of the Assistant Professor will include the training of 
students in the methods of Economic study and Research, and the 
investigation and exposition of the problems of Indian Economics. 

The Assistant Professor will be required to devote himself wholly 
to his duties and not to absent himself therefrom without the sanction 
of the Syndicate. 

The selected candidate may be required to bind himself by an 
agreement, the details of which will be settled later. 

The University will be prepared to pay the selected candidate a 
single first-class passage to Madras. 

Applications from candidates for appointment should be sent in 
not later than January 1, 1920, to the Honorary Secretary, Univer- 
sities Bureau of the British Empire, Imperial Institute, London, 
S.. 2. 

(By Order) FRANCIS DEWSBURY, B.A., LL.B., Registrar. 

Senate House, 

November 5, 1919. 


KNUTSFORD. 








SERVICE MEN. 
WO TUTORS in SCIENCE required at the Ordination Test 
School (for Service candidates). Knutsford, m January. 
Physics, Mathematics, and elementary Biology. Also TUTOR to 
teach English. Graduates, athletic if possible, but disabled men 
not debarred. {200 to £250, according to qualifications, plus full 
board and rooms.—Apply, with testimonials, to the Principal. 


EASTBOURNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 





ANTED, a full-time ASSISTANT TEACHER (Man or 
Woman), with qualifications chiefly in Handicraft and 
Advanced Art Crafts, for Secondary School Scholars. Ability to 
teach advanced forms of craft work for senior boys will be a 
recommendation. Salary Scale—men £160-£300, women £150-£250, 
plus bonus in each case of £4 per month up to March 31, 1920. 
Commencing salary according to previous experience. Application 
forms and full particulars to be obtained from the undersigned. 
H. W. FOVARGUE, 
Education Department, Town Clerk and Secretary. 
Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. , 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ANTED, on January 12, 1920, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
to teach MATHEMATICS to the Girls. i 

Good qualifications and teaching experience in a Secondary 
School are essential. a 

Salary, £160—{330. The commencing salary is dependent upon 
qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application (which should be returned duly filled up 
not later than December 13, 1919), may be obtained on receipt of 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from 

DR. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN 
Director of Education. ' 
Education Offices, 
Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS). 
Head Master—J. C. GREENHALGH, M.A., B.Sc. 
ANTED, as early as possible, a FORM MASTER tor 
GENERAL SUBJECTS. Degree essential. Minimum 
salary {215, and previous experience in Secondary Schools or 
War Service accepted in fixing initial salary. 

Forms of application and scales of salary may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom application must be sent not later than 
December 18. 

W. H. OSTLER, Secretary, 

Education Offices, 

West House, Halifax. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL OF ART, 
FANTED, a Fully Qualified ART MASTER, to commence 
duties in January or February, 1920. Candidates must 
be specially qualitied in Design as Applied to Industry—Metal 
Work, Pottery Process Work for Reproduction, &c. The successful 
applicant must be a capable Draughtsman, and able to take part 
in the general work of the School. 

Salary £180, by £10 per annum., to £220, and then by £15 per 
annum to £370. Teaching experience, including approved courses 
of training abroad, up to a maximum of ten years, will be taken 
into consideration in fixing the initial salary. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of stamped addressed envelope, should reach this office 
not later than Saturday, 27th instant. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Education Offices. 

15, John Street, Sunderland. 
December 1, 1919. 





ANTED—FRENCH STENOGRAPHER with © sufficient 

knowledge of English to catalogue and file-—Apply by letter 

stating education and experience to Box 517, ATHEN®UM Advt. 
Office, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Appointments Wanted 


RENCH LADY, sister of University Professor, is recommended 
as tutor for one or more children by Dr. Heywood, 44, Manor 
Way, Ruislip. 


For further Appointments Vacant see page 1307. 
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By CARUS COLLIVER (Author of Writer’s Cramp: Its Cause and Cure ’’). 


If you want to double your speed in Handwriting, write at once to the Author for a Course 
of Postal Coaching. The Method is easily and quickly acquired and is inexpensive. Personal 


Coaching by Special Arrangement. 


Address: 181, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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TO YOU— 


— “BART’S” MAKES AN 





UNUSUAL REQUEST 


Possibly you are already aware that St. Bartholomews is our oldest and greatest hospital ; 
that it is the Empire’s centre of medical research; that it has been carrying on its 
wonderful work of healing and relieving for 800 years. 


But are you aware that “ Bart’s”’ to-day is faced by the necessity of curtailing its work? Already 
the country home for convalescent patients has had to be closed and even ‘‘ Bart’s’’ immediate work 
among the suffering is threatened. There is a bank overdraft of £36,000 and a further £20,000 a year 
is required just to carry on. 


Only twice before in its wonderful 800 years of existence 
has “ Bart’s” appealed to everybody to help it to carry 
on with its ordinary work—so far as “Bart’s” is con- 
cerned this request for your help is unusual. But it is 


filled with anxiety, for the need is desperately urgent. 


Imagine the ominous clang of “Bart’s” ancient gate being closed—for the first time for 
800 years. Visualise the sick and suffering turned away —unhealed, unhelped. 
“Unthinkable” you say—but will you help to make it impossible ; At present it is far 
from that. 


Give something—give in money or service this Xmas time. Give to save from pain— 
give to make whole—give to restore life. Give whether it is one shilling or hundreds. 


Reflect a moment—“ Bart’s ’’—our oldest greatest hospital is in danger. Give something 











To the Hon. Treasurer: St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, Smithfield, London, E.C. 


Cheque 
ENCLOSE Treasury Notes for 
Postal Order 


Money Order £ P is 
Cash ~ e 


Towards the People’s Peace Year Commemorotion Fund to aid St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


‘| I will subscribe £ : : each year to the Hospital 

‘| I will exhibit a collecting box if sent to me for that purpose , ’ 

{| I will organise a local entertainment, afternoon tea party, or devise other means for assisting the Fund 
Kindly strike out words not applicable. Write plainly. 


Also state how communications should be addressed: Mr., Mrs., Esq., etc. 
Ath 
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Additions to S.2?.C.K. New Series 


M0 A A A 


Pioneers of Progress: Men of 


Science 


Edited by S. Cuapman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With Portrait. Paper cover, Ils.; cloth, 2s. net. 


JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, 0O.M., G.C.S.I., 
C.B., F.R.S., M.D., etc. By Professor F. O. 
Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S. 

HERSCHEL. By the Rev. Hector Mac- 
PHERSON, M.A., F.R.AS., F.R.S.E. 


Studies in Church history 


THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND. A Study 
of Ecclesiastical Legislation. By Henry Hot- 
Loway, M.A., B.D. Cloth Boards. 7s, 6d. net. 

THE EMPEROR JULIAN. An Essay on his 
relations with the Christian Religion. By 
Epwarp J. MARTIN, B.D., formerly Scholar of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Cloth Boards, 3s, 6d, net. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN IN ANGLO- 
SAXON TIMES; The Cultus of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and other addresses. By the Right 
Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. With two Illustra- 
tions. Cloth Boards. 7s, 6d. net. 


handbooks of Christian Literature 


THE LETTERS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. By 
W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, D.D, Cloth Boards. 
10s. net. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN BOOKS. A short 
introduction to Christian Literature to the middle 
of the second century. By WILLIAM JOHN 
Ferrar, M.A., Vicar of East Finchley. Cloth 
Boards. 3s, 6d. net. 

THE INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Study in the Literature 
of the first five centuries. By GEORGE DUNCAN 
Barry, B.D. Cloth Boards. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE EUCHARISTIC OFFICE OF THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. LESLIE 
WricuTt, M.A., B.D. Cloth Boards. 3s, 6d. 


net. 


Won-Christian Scriptures 


THE TEACHING OF THE QUR’AN. With 
an account of its growth and a subject index. 
By the Rev. H. U. WEITBRECHT STANTON, 
Pu.D., D.D. Cloth Boards. 7s. net. 
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The Story of the English Towns 


A Series of Popular but Scholarly Histories of English 

Towns, designed primarily for the general reader, but 

suitable also for use in schools. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. Cloth Boards. 3s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER. By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., 
F.S.A., Custodian and Minor Canon of West- 
minster Abbey. 

LEEDS. By J. S. FLETCHER, Member of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society. 


SHEFFIELD. By J. S. FLETCHER. 





belps for Students of history 


Edited by C. Jounson, M.A., and J. P. Wuitney, D.D., 
D.C.L. 
14. HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. By W. CunniNGHAM, D.D., 
F.B.A., F.S.A. 8d. net. 


15. PARISH HISTORY AND RECORDS. By 
A. HAMILTON THompson, M.A., F.S.A. 8d. net. 

16, A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF COLONIAL HISTORY. By A. P. Newron, M.A., 
D.Lit. 6d. net. 

17. THE WANDERINGS AND HOMES OF 


MANUSCRIPTS. By M. R James, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Paper cover, 2s.: cloth boards, 3s. net. 


19. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. By Cart _ RussELt 
Fisu, Ph.D.. Professor of American History in the 
University of Wisconsin. Is. net. 





Translations of Early Documents 





A Series of Texts important for the study of Christian 
origins. 

Under the joint editorship of the Rev. W. O. E. 

OESTERLEY, D.D., and the Rey. Canon G. H. Box, M.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM JOSEPHUS. Translated 
by H. St. J, THACKERAY, M.A. 5s, net. 

THE SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS 
(PIRKE ABOTH). Translated from the Hebrew 
by W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. 5s. net. 


JEWISH DOCUMENTS OF THE TIME OF 


EZRA. Translated from the Aramaic by 
A. CowLey, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. net. A con- 
venient edition of the famous Egyptian 
Papyri. | 


HAUL ALR 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Central Offices: 6, ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Book Shops: 64, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1; 


43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


And of all Booksellers. 
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COTERIES 


HEN I am as old as Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, and the 


young authors of that far- 
off time are brought before me for 
benediction, I shall perform a great 
service to letters. I shall be the 
doyen of the age. And my service 
will consist in the presentation to 
each aspirant of a simple West- 
Country inkpot, such as I have 
myself, bearing the inscription: 
“Daunt ‘ee keep on talkin’ ’bout 
it, but du ’ee tak’ an’ write.’’ For 
if there is one thing upon earth 
that justifies young men and maidens 
in taking to the pen it is the assidu- 
ous exercise of their craft. 

The present age wastes half its 
energies in talk, and _ especially 
in the assessment and _ rejection 
of rival contemporary talent. Its 
literary section hurries from place 
to place, like the hysterical crowd 
of distraction-seekers in another 
monde ; andit takes with it endlessly 
and always the same small talk 
of the coterie. The coterie is the 
sworn enemy of the commonwealth 
of letters, because the business 
of the coterie is to puff up its own 
members and to decry the members 
of all other coteries whatsoever. 
Coterie begets self-protective coterie ; 
and the ring of coteries makes for 
general slander and fracas. The 
coterie is thus anti-social, and it 
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is talked but “shop,” either in 
the discussion of work just produced 
or in the dissection of character 
or the relation of personal anecdote. 
Insensibly, the tone of a coterie 
grows mean and splenetic. It is 
soon, apart from applause of its 
own members, given over to destruc- 
tive comments upon the work and 
character of those outside the circle. 
Its amecdotes become _ serious 
attempts at ridicule. For it must 
be remembered that a coterie is 
a serious organization, a place for 
thin laughter, and not a place where 
nonsense can be talked for fun. 
The jokes current in a coterie 
are jokes rising from the talkers’ 
sense of superiority to the rest of 
the world. They are horrid little 
jokes, trivial and malicious. Because 
that is the result of the atmosphere 
of a coterie. 

Whatever the honesty which has 
led to its formation, a coterie always 
grows into a secret and deformed 
thing. It will be driven back upon 
itself, to a kind of perverted egoism 
Comparisons will be its odious 
material, and comparisons create 
every unpleasant reaction possible 
among jealous men and women. 
It will suggest an opinion, will 
harden it into a dogma, will seek 
to make that dogma an accepted 
Instead of disinterestedly 
loving literature, it will have 
opinions about it. It will attempt 


creed. 




















also, by creating acute self-consciousness in its mem- 
bers, hampers them in their production of personally 
orginal work. This is its principal fault, and it is 
one of singular and unhappy importance at the present 
time. : 

A coterie may arise in many ways. It may be the 
result of acommon vapidity or of a common ill-success, 
or it may follow the success of some one man and 
form around his personality. In the latter case, 
the personality is dwarfed by the surrounding disciples, 
both because it is subject to the vagaries of their taste, 
and because it is through some weakness in the person- 
ality that the constant association with others has 
~ecome a necessity to the leader. It is the old story, 
In fact, of the desire of the star for the moth. The 
c°terie, once formed, has its meetings at which nothing 


to proselytize. It may come at length to believe 
that there lies within its power the admunistra- 
tion of the rewards and punishments of contemporary 
criticism. This is an illusion. 

We are now looking round after an appalling disrup~ 
tion of normal life, and the possibilities are all in favour 
of greatly increased artistic endeavour, The time 
is unrestful, but it is not unreceptive. We need 
concerted action among writers as we need it in all 
other sections of the community. But not the con 
certed action of committees or cliques, for committees 
kill the thing they love with over-much consideration, 
while cliques, jealous and sneering, kill the creative 
impulse in their members. Collectivism in art can 
be nothing more than desire for the freedom to attain 
a common ideal. It does not imply a herd of writers 
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busy upon the same job and giving their chief thoughts 
to the destruction of rivals with dissimilar methods ; 
but uses at its highest the motto “ live and let live,” 
because in creative freedom lies the road to true creative 
wealth. Concerted effort, therefore, is the effort to 
justify art to the philistines, and not to destroy its 
examples for the banal amusement of dilettanti. 

There is something worthy in such an enterprise. 
There is nothing at all worthy in getting together 
in restricted circles and making a private magic for 
half-a-dozen persons; in grasping opportunities for 
the belittlement of those for whom we entertain dis- 
taste or dislike ; andin pushing the wares of our friends 
by persuading others to over-estimate their virtues. 
The whole of the influence of the coterie is evil, because 
it is stained with pettiness and with the pursuit of 
immediate ends. 

The member of any coterie cannot, for example, 
praise with warm sincerity the work of writers outside 
its circle. He must join in the chorus of depreciation 
which arises from his fellows. He catches their tone ; 
and he repeats their catchwords. The distaste rises, 
is talked into vehemence, is a thing settled finally, 
so that the question cannot afterwards be reconsidered. 
The dangers of such warfare upon all that lies outside 
the coterie must be manifest. It is a direct encourage- 
ment to the spirit of intolerance and persecution. 
Coupled with a sort of complementary resentment, 
a tearing at the works of the aggressive coterie, and 
retaliatory depreciation of all its deeds, it is an unhappy 
challenge to dislike and animosity. Malice spreads 
abroad ; tales are disseminated ; and there are hostil- 
ities the more lamentable because they are so petty 
and so ungenerous. 

This is a wrong spirit in which to live with one’s 
fellow-craftsmen, and if it is not checked by some appeal 
to reason and common aim its consequences will em- 
bitter and corrode the creative impulse of our time. 
We shall strive, not to express our true intent, but 
only to restrain or destroy our rivals, who have become 
in such mean, such ungracious, comparison our enemies. 
The coterie, then, is a sign of perverted social effort, 
since its effects are those of exclusion. It is the sign, 
also, of a decay of creative force. Just as one does 
not whistle and run, so one does not, at the same time, 
create and persecute. There can be no question as to 
which is the more valuable part of the writer’s occupa- 
tion. It is by his work, and not by his jealousies 
or his repressions, that we judge a man. But to be 
judged at all he must work; and if he gives to his 
friendly rivals the gratitude of a flattered child, and 
to his unfriendly rivals the bitter and wasteful 
detraction of an enemy, our young writer will live no 
life but the literary life of his, coterie and will never 
break through its conventional bounds into the wider 
realm of untrammelled effort. It is not in the blood- 
less life of the coterie that he will find health and 
vigour. It isin the free exercise of his talent. 


These are some of the considerations which I may 
reveal to aspirants who marvel at my present of an 
inkpot with so baffling a motto. But the gift will not 
occur for many years, when I am as old as Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. 

FRANK SWINNERTON. 
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LIGHTHOUSE was necessary. The coast of 

Egypt is, in its western section, both flat 

and rocky, and ships needed a landmark 
to show them where Alexandria lay, and a guide 
through the reefs that block her harbours. Pharos 
was the obvious site because it stood in front of the 
city ; and on Pharos the eastern promontory, because 
it commanded the more important of the harbours— 
the royal. But itis not clear whether a divine madness 
also seized the builders, whether they deliberately 
winged engineering with poetry, and tried to add a 
wonder to the world. At all events they succeeded, 
and the arts combined with science to praise their 
triumph. Just as the Parthenon had been identified 
with Athens, and St. Peter’s was to be identified with 
Rome, so, to the imagination of contemporaries, 
“The Pharos”’ became Alexandria, and Alexandria 
the Pharos. Never, in the history of architecture, 
has a secular building been thus worshipped and 
taken on a spiritual life of its own. It beaconed 
to the imagination, not only to ships, and long after 
its light was extinguished memories of it glowed 
in the minds of men. Perhaps it was merely very 
large ; reconstructions strike a chill, and the minaret, 
its modern descendant, is not supremely beautiful, 
Something very large to which people got used—a 
Liberty Statue, an Eiffel Tower? The possibility 
must be faced, and is not excluded by the ecstasies 
of the poets. 

The lighthouse was made of local limestone, of 
marble and of granite from Assouan. It stood in a 
colonnaded court that covered most of the promontory. 
There were four stories. The bottom story was over 
two hundred feet high, square, pierced with many 
windows. In it were the rooms (estimated at 30() 
where the mechanics and keepers were housed, and 
its mass was threaded by a spiral ascent, probably 
by a double spiral. There may have been hydraulic 
machinery in the central well for raising the fuel 
to the top; otherwise we must imagine a procession 
of donkeys who cease not night and day to circum- 
ambulate the spirals with loads of wood upon their 
backs. The story ended in a cornice and in statues 
of Tritons: here too, in great letters of lead, 
was a Greek inscription mentioning the architect: 
“‘Sostratus of Cnidus, son of Dexiphanes: to the 
Saviour Gods: for satlors’’—an inscription which, 
despite its simplicity, bore a double meaning. The 
Saviour Gods were the Dioscuri, but a courtly observer 
could refer them to Ptolemy Soter and his wife, whose 
worship their son was then promoting. For the 
building of the lighthouse (B.C. 279) was connected 
with an elaborate dynastic propaganda known as 
the ‘ As-good-as-Olympic Games,’ and with a 
mammoth pageant which passed through the streets 
of Alexandria, regardless of imagination and expense. 
Nothing could not be seen in the pageant, neither 
elephants nor camels nor dances of wild men, nor 
allegorical females upon a car, nor eggs that opened 
and disclosed the Dioscuri; and the inscription on 
the first story of the Pharos was a subtle echo of its 
appeal. 
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The second story was octagonal and entirely filled 
by the ascending spirals. The third story was circular. 
Then came the lantern. The lantern is a puzzle, 
because a bonfire and delicate scientific instruments 
appear to have shared its hospitality. Visitors speak, 
fo. instance, of a mysterious “ mirror’’ up there, 
which was even more wonderful than the building 
itself. Why didn’t this mirror crack, and what 
was it? A polished steel reflector for the fire at 
night or for heliography by day? Some visitors 
describe it as made of finely wrought glass or trans- 
parent stone, and declare that when they sat under 
it they could see ships at sea that were invisible to 
the naked eye. A telescope? Isit conceivable that 
the Alexandrian school of mathematics and mechanics 
discovered the lens and that their discovery was 
lost and forgotten when the Pharos fell? It is 
possible : the discoveries of Aristarchus were forgotten, 
and Galileo persecuted for reviving them. It is 
certain that the lighthouse was equipped with every 
scientific improvement known to the age, that it was 
the outward expression of the studies pursued in the 
Museum across the straits, and that its architect 
could have consulted not only Aristarchus, but 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius of Perga, and Euclid. 

Standing on the lantern, at the height of 500 feet 
above the ground, a statue of Poseidon struck the 
pious note, and gave a Greek air to Africa seen from 
the sea. Other works of art are also reported: for 
example, a statue whose finger followed the diurnal 
course of the sun, a second statue who gave out with 
varying and melodious voices the various hours of 
the day, and a third who shouted an alarm as soon 
as a hostile flotilla set sail from any foreign port. 
This last must belong to an even more remarkable 
building—the Pharos of legend—which we will 
measure presently. Facts are content with catapults, 
trumpets, and other appliances that would have 
appealed to Julius Czesar. The lighthouse was the 
key of the Alexandrian defences, and Cesar occupied 
it before attacking the city. It was also the pivot 
of a signalling system that stretched along the coast. 
Fifteen miles to the west, on a ridge among masses of 
marigolds, the little watch-tower of Abousir is still 
standing, and reproduces, in its three stories, the 
arrangements of Sostratus—the bottom story square, 
second octagonal, third round. E. M. Forster. 


(To be continued.) 


SLEEP 


Your sleep is like a child’s: the thoughts that roam, 
Vague in the lucid and diurnal vast, 
Here, in the night, are harmonized, held fast, 
Like music bounded in a temple’s dome. 
Here is no eddy of wind or flight of foam, 
But such a peace as shall absorb the past 
When, with torn rigging and dejected mast, 
From the last voyage the last ship comes home. 


Some cry in sleep—the failure of success 
Reaches to hurt them there: not so with you : 
You are so young in sleep, you touch the close 
That the beginning of desire foreknew, 
And all the interim in your loveliness 
Is quiet, knowing what none waking knows. 
GERALD GOULD. 
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REVIEWS 


THE CONDITION OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 


GEORGIAN Poetry, 1918-1919. Edited by E. M. (The Poetry 
Bookshop. 6s. net.) 
WHEELS, Fourth Cycle. (Oxford, B. H. Blackwell. 6s. net.). 
HALL we, or shall we not, be serious? To be 
S serious nowadays is to be ill-mannered, and 
what, murmurs the cynic, does it matter? We 
have our opinion ; we know that there is a good deal 
of good poetry in the Georgian book, a little in ‘‘ Wheels.” 
We know that there is much bad poetry in the Georgian 
book, and less in ‘‘ Wheels.’’ We know that there 
is one poem in “ Wheels’ beside the intense and sombre 
imagination of which even the good poetry of the Georgian 
book pales fora moment. We think we know more than 
this. What does it matter? Pick out the good things, 
and let the rest go. 

And yet, somehow, this question of modern English 
poetry has become important for us, as important as 
the war, important in the same way as the war. 
We can even analogize. ‘‘ Georgian Poetry” is 
like the Coalition Government; ‘‘ Wheels’’ is like 
the Radical opposition. Out of the one there issues 
an indefinable odour of complacent sanctity, an 
unctuous redolence of «union sacrée; out of the 
other, some acidulation of perversity. In the coalition 
poets we find the larger number of good men, 
and the larger number of bad ones; in _ the 
Opposition poets we find no bad ones with the coalition 
badness, no good ones with the coalition goodness, but 
in a single case a touch of the apocalyptic, intransigent, 
passionate honesty that is the mark of the martyr of 
art or life. 

On both sides we have the corporate and the individual 
flavour; on both sides we have those individuals-by- 
courtesy whose flavour is almost wholly corporate; on 
both sides the corporate flavour is one that we find intensely 
disagreeable. In the coalition we find it noxious, in the 
opposition no worse than irritating. No doubt this is 
because we recognize a tendency to take the coalition 
seriously, while the opposition is held to be ridiculous. 
But both the coalition and the opposition—we use both 
terms in their corporate sense—are unmistakably the 
product of the present age. In that sense they are truly 
representative, and complementary each to the other ; 
they are a fair sample of the goodness and badness of the 
literary epoch in which we live; they are still more 
remarkable as an index of the complete confusion of 
esthetic values that prevails to-day. 

The corporate flavour of the coalition is a false simplicity; 
Of the nineteen poets who compose it there are certain 
individuals whom we except absolutely from this con- 
demnation, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Davies and Mr. Lawrence ; 
there are others who are more or less exempt from it, 
Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Sassoon, Mrs. Shove, Mr. Nichols 
and Mr. Moult; and among the rest there are varying 
degrees of saturation. This false simplicity can be quite 
subtle. It is compounded of worship of trees and birds 
and contemporary poets in about equal proportions ; 
it is sicklied over with at times quite a perceptible varnish 
of modernity, and at other times with what looks to be 
technical skill, but generally proves to be a fairly clumsy 
reminiscence of somebody else’s technical skill. The 
negative qualities of this simplesse are, however, the 
most obvious ; the poems imbued with it are devoid of 
any emotional significance whatever. If they have 
an idea it leaves you with the queer feeling that it is 
not an idea at all, that it has been defaced, worn smooth 
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by the rippling of innumerable minds. Then, spread 
in a luminous haze over these compounded elements, 
is a fundamental right-mindedness ; you feel, somehow, 
that they might have been very wicked, and yet they 
are very good. There is nothing disturbing about them ; 
ils peuvent étre mis dans toutes les mains ; they are kind, 
generous, even noble. They sympathize with animate 
and inanimate nature. They have shining foreheads 
with big bumps of benevolence, like Flora Casby’s father, 
and one inclines to believe that their eyes must be fre- 
quently filmed with an honest tear, if only because their 
vision is blurred. They are fond of lists of names which 
never suggest things; they are sparing of similes. If 
they use them they are careful to see they are not too 
definite, for a definite simile makes havoc of their construc- 
tions, by applying a certain test of reality. 

But it is impossible to be serious about them. The 
more stupid of them supply the matter for a good laugh ; 
the more clever the stuff of a more recondite amazement. 
What is one to do when Mr. Monro apostrophizes 
Gravity in such words as these ? 

By leave of you he places stone on stone ; 
He scatters seed : you are at once the prop 
Among the long roots of his fragile crop. 
You manufacture for him, and insure 


House, harvest, implement and furniture, 
And hold them all secure. 


We are not surprised to learn further that 


I rest my body on your grass, 

And let my brain repose in you. 
All that remains to be said is that Mr. Monro is fond of 
dogs (‘Can you smell the rose?” he says to Dog: 
“ah no!”’), and inclined to fish—both of which are 
Georgian inclinations. 

Then there is Mr. Drinkwater with the enthusiasm of 
the just man for moonlit apples—‘‘ moon-washed apples 
of wonder ’’—and the righteous man’s sense of robust 
rhythm in this chorus from “ Lincoln” : 

You who know the tenderness 
Of old men at eve-tide, 
Coming from the hedgerows, 
Coming from the plough, 
And the wandering caress 
Of winds upon the woodside, 
When the crying yaffle goes 
Underneath the bough. 
Mr. Drinkwater, though he cannot write good doggerel, 
is a very good man. In this poem he refers to the Sermon 
on the Mount as “ the words of light From the mountain- 
way.” 

Mr. Squire, who is an infinitely more able writer, would 
make an excellent subject for a critical investigation into 
false simplicity. He would repay a very close analysis, 
for he may deceive the elect in the same way as, we sup- 
pose, he deceives himself. Unfortunately we cannot afford 
the space for the investigation. His poem “ Rivers ”’ 
is a very remarkable example of the faux bon. Those 
who are curious of these things should read the poem and 
then read Mr. Walter de la Mare’s “ Arabia” (in the 
“Listeners ’’’). They will find that not only the idea 
is derivative, but therhythmical treatment also, and they 
will see how commonplace and coarse Mr. de la Mare’s 
exquisite technique may become in the hands of even a 
first-rate ability. We may add that Mr. Squire is an 
amateur of nature— 

And, skimming, forktailed in the evening air, 
When man first was were not the martens there ?— 
and a lover of dogs. 

Mr. Shanks, Mr. W. J.'Turner and Mr. Freeman belong to 
the same order. They have considerable technical accom- 
plishment of the straightforward kind—and no emotional 
content. One can find examples of the disastrous simile 


in them all. They are all in their degree pseudo-naivyes, 
Mr. Turner wonders in this way : 

It is strange that a little mud 

Should echo with sounds, syllables, and letters, 


Should rise up and call a mountain Popocatapetl, 
And a green-leafed wood Oleander, 


Of course Mr. Turner does not really wonder; those 
four lines are proof positive of that. But what matters 
is not so much the intrinsic value of the gift as the kindly 
thought which prompted the giver. Mr. Shanks’s speciality 
is beauty. He also is an amateur of nature. He bids 
us: “‘ Hear the loud night-jar spin his pleasant note,” 
Of course Mr. Shanks cannot have really heard a night-jar. 
His description is proof of that. But again, it was a kindly 
thought. Mr. Freeman is, like Mr. Squire, a more inter- 
esting case, deserving detailed analysis. For the moment 
we can only recommend a comparison of his first and 
second poems in this book with ‘“ Sabrina Fair” and 
“ Love in a Valley ”’ respectively. 

It is only when we are confronted with the strange 
blend of technical skill and an emotional void that we 
begin to hunt for reminiscences. Reminiscences are no 
danger to the real poet. He is the splendid borrower 
who lends anew significance to that which he takes. He 
incorporates his borrowing in the new thing which he 
creates ; it has its being there and there alone. One can 
see the process in the one fine poem in “‘ Wheels,” Mr, 
Wilfred Owen’s “ Strange Meeting”’ : 

It seemed that out of the battle I escaped 

Down some vrefound dull tunnel, long since scooped 

Through granites which Titanic wars had groined. 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned, 

Too fast in thought or death to be bestirred. 

Then, as I probed them, one sprang up, and stared 

With piteous recognition in fixed eyes, 

Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 

And by his smile, I knew that sullen hall. 

With a thousand fears that vision’s face was grained; 

Yet no blood reached there from the upper ground, 

And no guns thumped, or down the flues made moan. 

*‘ Strange, friend,’’ I said, ‘‘ Here is no cause to mourn.’ 

“None,” said the other, ‘‘ Save the undone years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 

Was my life also... 

The poem which begins with these lines is, we believe, 
the finest in these two books, both in intention and 
achievement. Yet no one can mistake its source. It 
comes, almost bodily, from the revised Induction to 
“Hyperion.” Thesombre imagination, the sombre rhythm 
is that of the dying Keats; the creative impulse is that 
of Keats. 

None can usurp this height, return’d that shade, 

But those to whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery, and will not let them rest. 
That is true, word by word and line by line, of Wilfred 
Owen’s “Strange Meeting.” It touches great poetry 
by more than the fringe ; even in its technique there is 
the hand of the master to be. Those monosyllabic 
assonances are the discovery of genius. We are persuaded 
that this poem by a boy with the certainty of death in 
his heart, like his great forerunner, is the most magnificent 
expression of the emotional significance of the war that 
has yet been achieved by English poetry. By including 
it in his book, the editor of ‘‘ Wheels’ has done a great 
service to English letters. 

Extravagant words, it may be thought. We appeal 
to the documents. Read ‘“ Georgian Poetry” and sead 
“Strange Meeting.’”’ Compare Wilfred Owen's poem 
with the very finest things in the Georgian book—Mr. 
Davies’s ‘‘ Lovely Dames,” or Mr. de la Mare’s “ The 
Tryst,” or ‘‘ Fare Well,” or the twenty opening lines of 
Mr. Abercrombie’s disappointing poem. You will not 
find those beautiful poems less beautiful than they are; 
but you will find in ‘‘ Strange Meeting” an awe, an 
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immensity, an adequacy to that which has been most 
rofound in the experience of a generation. You will, 
finally, have the standard that has been lost, and the 
losing of which makes the fatras of a book like Georgian 
Poetry” possible, restored to you. You will remember 
three forgotten things—that poetry is rooted in emotion, 
and that it grows by the mastery of emotion, and that 
its significance finally depends upon the quality and 
comprehensiveness of the emotion. You will recognize 
that the tricks of the trade have never been and never 
will be discovered by which ability can conjure emptiness 
jnto meaning. 

It seems hardly worth while to return to ‘‘ Wheels.” 
Once the argument has been pitched on the plane of 
“Strange Meeting,” the rest of the contents of the book 
become irrelevant. But for the sake of symmetry we 
will characterize the corporate flavour of the opposition 
as false sophistication. There are the same contemporary 
reminiscences. Compare Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s ‘‘ English 
Gothic’ with Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘ Sweeney”; and you 
will’detect a simple mind persuading itself that it has 
to deal with the emotions of a complex one. The spectacle 
is almost as amusing as that of the similar process in the 
Georgian book. Nevertheless, in general, the affected 
sophistication here is, as we have said, merely irritating ; 
while the affected simplicity of the coalition is positively 
noxious. Miss Edith Sitwell’s deliberate painted toys 
are a great deal better than painted canvas trees and 
fields, masquerading as real ones. In the poems of Miss 
Iris Tree a perplexed emotion manages to make its way 
through a chaotic technique. She represents the solid 
impulse which lies behind the opposition in general. This 
impulse she describes, though she is very, very far from 
making poetry of it, in these not uninteresting verses: 

But since we are mere children of this age, 

And must in curious ways discover salvation 

I will not quit my muddled generation, 

But ever plead for Beauty in this rage. 

Although I know that Nature’s bounty yields 

Unto simplicity a beautiful content, 

Only when battle breaks me and my strength is spent 

Will I give back my body to the fields. 
There is the opposition. Against the righteous man, 
the mauvais sujet. We sympathize with the mauvais 
sujet. If he is persistent and laborious enough, he may 
achieve poetry. But he must travel alone. In order 
to be loyal to your age you must make up your mind what 
your age is. To be muddled yourself is not loyalty, 
but treachery, even to a muddled generation. 

J. M. M. 


CHESS 

CHESS OPENINGS ILLUSTRATED: THE CENTRE COUNTER. By 

J.du Mont. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) : 
CHAROUSEK’s GAMES OF CuHEss. Introduction by P. W. 

Sergeant. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
We are glad Mr. du Mont has opened his series with the 
Centre Counter, which will always be a favourite for off-hand 
over-the-board play, though we cannot agree with Schlechter 
that its theoretical soundness has been established. The 
opening is discussed with an unbiased mind, and the interesting 
variations 4 P—Q Kt4and2 . Kt—K B3, 3 P—Q B4, 
are adequately dealt with, though we think Mr. du Mont 
underestimates the possibilities of the latter for White in 
the hands of a determined opportunist. 

The second book is a much-needed anthology of the games 
of the brilliant Hungarian who has been compared with 
Morphy—a comparison difficult to sustain owing to the 
difference in the calibre of their respective opponents. 
Charousek may, in our opinion, be more profitably compared 
with Pillsbury, whom he resembles in his combination of 


speculative daring with positional insight—and in his too 
early death. 
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“THE DODINGTONIAN 
SMOOTHNESS ” 


PATRON AND PLACE-HUNTER: A STUDY OF GEORGE BuBB DopINGTON. 
By Lloyd Sanders. With 16 illustrations. (Lane. 16s. net. 


EADERS of Browning’s “ Parleyings’’ know that 
R George Bubb Dodington was a Person of Importance 
in his day, but are probably not acquainted with 
the details of his life. His singularly persistent ambitions 
in politics and his patronage of various men of letters 
and quacks of a meaner sort are now revealed by the 
learned and vivacious pen of Mr. Lloyd Sanders. He 
puts with ease what the usual maker of research states 
heavily, and the confusions of politics for forty years 
up to 1762 become almost agreeable in his animated 
narrative. The Whig beatitude was supposed to run, 
“Blessed are the place-makers,” and never did a man 
seek more steadily after such beneiactions than George 
Bubb Dadington. It is a commonplace among historians 
of the period that there were no fixed principles among 
politicians, and the amount of sinecures or easy jobs about 
was amazing. [For the pamphleteer or the minor versifier 
it was an ideal period. We almost fancy ourselves getting 
a place in the Pells, the Leeward Isles, or the State Lottery. 
A neat little set of verses such as many could produce 
to-day and the right patron could have managed it. 

All seekers unaer the first two Georges were unabashed. 
The lowest of Dodington’s venal parasites, ‘‘ honest ” 
John Ralph, put himself up openly at auction. Would 
the Pelhams or the Bedfords give the higher price? The 
result of the auction does not interest us to-day, but 
we are pleased to find Dodington ordering a card of 
invitation to be sent to Ralph, and a cart arriving instead. 
Dodington, though a coxcomb, was no fool, and need not 
have gone into politics at all, as he was well off. By his 
uncle’s death he was changed from a promising Bubb 
into a rich Dodington. He deprived himself legally of 
the offensive monosyllable, under which he had written 
some Oxford verse long since forgotten. But Bubb he 
remained. His enemies did not forget that weapon, 
and we cannot say that we are surprised at the “ invete- 
racy” of their attacks, though Dodington was, or feigned 
to be so. He was a selfish schemer, always ready to 
dwell on ‘‘ my poor dear country,” or even the good of 
mankind, but no worse, perhaps, than many others. 
But while in his cold-blooded way establishing his integrity, 
he destroyed any repute he might have had with posterity. 
He left a Diary, and the nephew of his executor persuaded 
himself that it ought to be published. Dodington’s 
handwriting was singularly neat and unhurried, as appears 
from a facsimile oppozite p. 102. He was seldom rattled, 
always wary, and only such papers as ‘‘ may, in some 
degree, do honour to his memory "’ were to be published. 
His executor’s nephew regarded the Diary as an Apologia 
which satisfied its writer, but, when he brought it out 
in 1784, did not conceal his view of it as a document full 
of ‘‘ avarice, vanity, and selfishness.’’ We cannot contra- 
dict him. From 1749 to 1761 with a few gaps we see 
Dodington expostulating and explaining, flattering and 
fooling others (and possibly himself) with the idea that 
he was a true patriot. The Diary gives fuliy the history 
of his second attachment to Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
The future king, whose government Dodington haa 
arranged with proper places for self and friends, was 
so mean as to catch a cold and die. So we find Dodington 
buying seven of the Prince's horses for £120, and writing 
in despair that ‘“‘no good can be done to this country, 
but by good men coming into office.’”’ Mr. Sanders has 
not quoted this passage, but we do so because it reca.Is 
Cicero with his ‘“‘ boni.”” Cicero on his speeches alone 
we might regard as a bold and sagacious statesman: we 
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know from his letters all the weakness of his character. 
So from Dodington’s speeches in the House of Commons 
alone we might have gathered that he was a sensible and 
independent man for his age, especially as he protested 
against the treatment of Admiral Byng. But we have 
his damning Diary. It is solemn and grandiloquent, 
without an amusing word, or a hint of an epigram. Horace 
Walpole and Mr. Sanders call Dodington witty. We 
simply cannot believe the compliment. No witty man 
ever wrote sO many pages without a sparkle in them. 
And Dodington, we learn, kept a collection of anecdotes 
and repartees to refresh his memory. We are reminded 
of Mr. Slender, who could not shine when he had lent his 
Book of Riddles. But Dodington was kindly in his way, 
as Mr. Lloyd Sanders suggests. We do not perceive in 
him, however, any particular affection for Mrs. Dodington, 
whose existence he concealed for fourteen years. He 
could be agreeable in high society, but at his ease in town 
he preferred associates some way beneath him, like the 
incredibly dirty quack Thompson, who signed himself 
‘““sometime Prosyndic of the University of Padua.” 

In 1754 he snarls over three election days ‘‘ spent in the 
infamous and disagreeable compliance with the low habits 
of venal wretches.’’ This means that he paid, but could 
not work the Bridgwater elections a; usual. With five 
or six boroughs in his pocket, he was infamously venal 
all his life. We need not follow him through his career 
from King to Prince and Whig to Tory. Mr. Sanders 
has done that with appropriate comments. It is sufficient 
to remark that he became Lord Melcombe a year before 
his death, a success wrung out of Bute, his latest patron. 
The Note by his executor’s nephew at the end of the Diary 
remarks : 

He was studious to assimilate his politicks to those of his corre- 
spondents, and to make his ideas apparently consonant to the 
opinions of those men from whom he expected emolument. 

What is to be said for such a peison? In the first place, 
as the sentence just quoted shows, a tedious taste for 
long words was common form in the eighteenth century. 
Dodington was not peculiar in wrapping up his rapacious 
zeal in humbugging language, or overstating his emotion. 
Rudeness is now popular; but in Dodington’s day plain 
and honest speech was regarded as a sign of bad breeding. 
To one who had been just married, says Chesterfield, 
a well-bred man would advance with warmth, embrace 
him, and declare: “If you do justice to my attachment 
to you, you will judge of the joy that I feel upon this 
Occasion better than I can express it.”” When that 
burlesque and successful humbug, the Duke of Newcastle. 
kissed Dodington twice, it was no proof that he meant 
a satisfactory accommodation of political rewards. 

In the second place, Dodington began his career as 
an Envoy in Spain. He did very well, as Mr. Sanders 
shows; but he simply had to intrigue against cunning 
Cardinals. Otherwise he would have been nowhere. 
Thus, starting to “ lie abroad ”’ for the sake of his country, 
he naturally went on lying at home for his own advance- 
ment. We are reminded again of Chesterfield and some 
political precepts which he sent tohisson. Philip Stanhope 
annotated them thus: ‘‘ Excellent maxims, but more 
calculated for the meridian of France or Spain than of 
England.”’ 

There remains Dodington the entertainer at his great 
house of Eastbury and his Hammersmith villa of La 
Trappe. Vanbrugh laid his heavy hand on the former, 
and Dodington had rooms hung in velvet, and gold 
embroidery made out of cast-off clothes, which seems a 
curiously apt symbol of his own career. After his death 
no one could or would keep up so huge a place, and though 
£200 a year was offered for repairs there were no takers. 
Some fragments of the house remain, but the rococo glories 
of La Trappe have entirely disappeared. Sir Francis 
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Dashwood, a rake in pursuit of a peerage, and his 
Medmenham Monks acquired Dodington to assist in their 
obscenities, and the most respectable of his associates 
were Young, Thomson, and “ Leonidas”’ Glover. The 
last-named was something like a patriot, but a desperate 
bore. It looks as if Dodington kept him instead of 4 
conscience. Thomson was fat and lazy, but gave 
Dodington a hold on decent verse by connecting him 
with ‘‘ The Seasons.”” Parson Young we cannot with Mr. 
Sanders regard as at all like Parson Adams. There are 
good things in his morbidly overstrained writings, but 
he was radically insincere, and desperately greedy, as 
appears from his servile letter to the mistress of George II, 
which mentions his Abilities, Good Manners, Service, 
Age, Want, Snfferings and Zeal for his Majesty. We note 
on the point of Dodington’s mental distinction the 
following lines : 

Nor canst thou, Dodington, the truth decline, 

Thine is the fortune, and the mind is thine, 
Thomson did not forget the ‘‘ fortune’ ; and Parson Pitt 
in some lines to Young wrote: 

While with your Dodington retir’d you sit, 

Charmed with his flowing Burgundy and wit, 

No; we do not think that Dodington was witty, and it 
is to our advantage that Mr. Lloyd Sanders is. The lord 
of Eastbury had enough taste to object to the raucous 
reading of Thomson, and he knew some classics. One 
of his best relished remarks seems to have been “ The 
Gods take care of Cato,’”’ when rumour brought Fox into 
a connection with Pitt. It is characteristic of an age 
when a line in Lucan could be taken as familiar. 

The huge dandified figure attracted the satire of Hogarth, 
and to all the apt literary references of this book we add 
one from Lamb. Writing of Hogarth’s ‘“‘ Election Enter- 
tainment,” he discovers ‘‘a Dodingtonian smoothness, 
which does not promise any superfluous degree of sin- 
cerity in the fine gentleman who has been the occasion of 
calling so much good company together.”’ 

A smooth, cautious, persistent fellow, indeed, was the 
Bubb who became Lord Melcombe ; and we do not know 
if he gave his real heart to anybody—unless it was Jane, 
the Eastbury housekeeper. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE 
SOLDIER 


My War Memories, 1914-1918. By General Ludendorff. 2 vols. 
(Hutchinson. 34s. net.) 


HE one great military book which the war has so far 
i produced is the strange record of General Luden- 
dorff. In purpose it is a clever piece of propaganda 
designed to show the German people that whoever were at 
fault in the conduct of the war it was not the soldiers; 
in effect it is a pleasing if primitive picture of a great 
soldier, condemned to a Sisyphus task, falling, after almost 
superhuman efforts, overwhelmed by it. There 1s no 
escape from the glamour of Ludendorff’s personality. He 
fascinates even in his ineptitude. He reveals himself as a 
grateful son, a good husband, a devoted subject , fired with 
enthusiasm for his profession, uncritical in his judgments 
as to the methods of the German army with regard to 
hostile territories and peoples, and equally uncritical in his 
enthusiasms as to his various achievements. His patriotism 
is a consuming fire, and all reservations of mind and will 
perished in it. There is no parallel in history with his 
position, and though his account of the war is drawn chiefly 
from his memory, it constitutes a document of immense 
interest and importance. . 
Before the appearance of this book it was possible to 
see that in the opening phase of the war there was a con 
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siderable amount of stage warfare on both sides. Luden- 
dorff unconsciously adds his testimony to this generalization, 
for, although he describes the coup de main on the fortress 
of Liége as the favourite recollection of his life as a soldier, 
the operations were carried out in bungling fashion. The 
Germans wandered about in almost complete ignorance 
of their whereabouts, and actually spent the night so near 
to one of the forts that at least one brigade might have been 
annihilated if the Belgians had been alert. Ludendorff 
crowned this folly by riding up to the Citadel with but one 
aide-de-camp. The battle of Tannenberg was a situation 
of quite another character. At Liege he had taken risks 
blindly. In East Prussia the situation was desperate, and 
the risks he took were carefully weighed. If Rennenkampf 
had moved, his position would have become critical ; but 
in withdrawing the troops from in front of the Niemen 
Army he kept open a way of escape until the blow on 
Samsonoff’s troops was completely prepared, and then 
struck with skill and resolution against the flanks of the 
central corps. It was a gamble, but a gamble of genius, 
and his fame became almost legendary at a stroke. It 
was shown against the dark background of the earlier 
reverses in East Prussia; and Hindenburg with his 
Chief of Staff became the most trusted generals in 
Germany. 

The winter campaign in the East showed the same bold 
handling; but the battle of the Donajetz was due to 
Falkenhayn’s inspiration, and Ludendorff makes no secret 
of the fact that he knew such a campaign must be incon- 
clusive. His choice was a blow in the North which would 
have given access to the rear of the Bug line without the 
necessity of wasting frontal attacks. But he was overruled 
in this as in the 1916 campaign. Quite rightly he felt the 
fatuity of leaving the Russian campaign incomplete, and 
his ill-veiled scorn of the holocaust of Verdun was again 
perfectly just. But when what he had expected came to 
pass he found his chance. It had taken extraordinary 
efforts to hold together the wavering Eastern front after 
Brussiloff’s smashing blow, and with the entry of Roumania 
into the war a weaker mind would have given up hope. 
The Somme had not been the failure many critics 
here thought. The assistance of Roumania was not 
without its important influence on Germany’s position. 
Her armies were ‘‘ reduced to a policy of pure defence.” 
The flower of her fighting strength lay under the sod. The 
Allies on the Somme had “ worked their way further and 
further into the German lines.””. Ammunition was steadily 
failing. Prisoners were taken too easily, and the situation 
on the Western front “ gave cause for greater anxiety ” 
than he had anticipated. But assuming the supreme com 
mand at this moment, he at once changed the strategy for 
the Rumanian campaign, and collected from here and 
there the divisions to carry out his plans. Mackensen 
had been ordered to cross the Danube. Ludendorff saw 
with a first glance that such a plan would have meant 
disaster, and the invasion of the Dobrudja was ordered. 
The Roumanian campaign was inconclusive ; but it was 
undoubtedly the finest achievement of Ludendorff, with the 
sole exception of Tannenberg. But it is quite characteristic 
that he should speak more highly of the Liége 
operations. 

There were several moments of crisis in the Somme 
campaign, and in the decision to fall back to the Siegfried 
line he showed a sure instinct. At Arras and Messines, 
again, we were more successful than we knew, and the 
Allied generals showed themselves more immobile, less 
versatile and opportunist than he. It was he who, through 
his former chief staff officer, Hoffmann, insisted on ending 
the Russian campaign; and then, with his rear safe- 
guarded, he turned to the West. He had insisted on the 
adoption of unrestricted submarine warfare, and in 1918 
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he seemed to have a real chance of a decision. On this 
episode we get less light than we had reason to expect ; but 
it is not difficult to see that, at the end of March, his hope 
of success had almost gone. The failure to take Amiens 
was decisive, and it is inexplicable. He realized very 
clearly that the German troops were not as they had been 
at the beginning of the war. But he, too, had changed. 
He had worked out plans for fighting far from the railhead 
on the Eastern Front; but when faced with the same 
problem in the West he failed. He was fettered by his 
great reputation, embittered because the Chancellor could 
not allow him impossible resources ; and of the last touch 
of hazard which would have captured Amiens he was 
incapable. Lys and the Marne were anticlimaxes, and he 
would have done better to fall back to the Meuse 
line. But it is noteworthy that he was less disturbed by 
Foch’s counter-offensive at Soissons than by Haig’s attack 
before Amiens. That was “ the black day of the German 
Army,” and when the reports were fully available he 
insisted that a peace offer should be made. Under the 
blows of the next six weeks he felt acute anxiety ; but it 
was Foch’s general offensive combined with the defection 
of Bulgaria which broke his nerve. He now asked forjan 
Armistice, and insisted that the request should be made 
within forty-eight hours. He even had a trunk line laid 
in the middle of the night in order that the Kaiser might 
secure the immediate appointment of Prince Max as 
Chancellor ; and he rearranged his staff in order to secure 
“a little more leisure.” 

A fortnight later he was talking airily of ‘‘ luck ” coming 
his way again. Is it any wonder that the Chancellor 
feared him and that he was abandoned as a gambler 
subject to nerves? His recovery was so radical that it 
led him into countersigning an Army Order which was 
incompatible with the Government’s answer to Mr. Wilson 
He had a bad quarter of an hour with the Kaiser and 
resigned. But he failed to realize the enormity of the 
offence, and his virtual dismissal affects the reader like 
the bludgeoning ofa kitten. He fails, also, to realize the 
nature of modern national warfare. His version of the 
German surrender is that the German Government did not 
support him sufficiently, that they failed to organize the 
country’s resources successfully and to keep alive the 
people’s moral, which was shaken by the Allied propaganda. 
He admits that the Germans took “‘ all the Belgian railway 
material ’’ and all the engines and rolling stock found in 
North France. They also conscribed Belgian workmen for 
work in Germany and the occupied regions. They bartered 
their coal for gold, food and horses. They used their oil, 
petrol and nitrates for military purposes. Indeed, it is 
difficult to understand his complaints about lack of support 
in view of his own picture during the last years of the war. 
But, in that silent room with his maps and plans, he lost 
all touch with the realities of the situation, and failed to 
realize that his resources were not infinite. And his thesis 
is that, if the Government had acted differently, all would 
have been well. 

The books which have appeared on the Allied 
side have shown how inevitable it was that we 
should lose. Ludendorff's book shows how the Germans 
won. It is a striking inversion. But the fact is that 
Sedan is still Sedan despite all explanations; and if 
beleaguered Germany capitulated before her people were 
quite starving and while a considerable part of a for- 
midable army was still in the field, she was nevertheless 
decisively beaten. In October, 1918, he would not and 
could not say that he could hold out beyond a few months ; 
and yet in his book this grim, obstinate, inconsequent man 
has written as though he won, whereas the fact is that, 
gallantly, grimly, skilfully as the Germans fought, they 
were Outmanceuvred and outfought. 
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A PRIG MANQUE 


SomE WINCHESTER LETTERS OF LIONEL JOHNSON. (Allen & 
«; Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


slum-dwellers that the shortest cut out of Bethnal 

Green was fourpenn’orth of gin. As we read these 
early letters of Lionel Johnson we are forced to the con- 
clusion that in leading his physically disastrous life he was 
taking the shortest cut out of Lionel Johnson. Nobody 
could blame him. We should do it ourselves in the same 
ircumstances. A self of the kind revealed here is not the 
sort of person with whom we should care to spend much 
time. Solemn, bumptious, racked with emotion and 
theology, afflicted in equal parts by an agonized self- 
consciousness and a flood of eloquence like a burst water- 
main, unable to hide himself and unable to enjoy himself 
—no wonder he sought a means of escape. The publishers, 
n their note on the wrapper, state that these letters are 
“remarkable as the production of a schoolboy between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen.” They are. Here are 
a few quotations from them :— 

I can find ia my art, if I may so call it, the most intense comfort. 
But [ will talk on other topics awhile. 

I am at this moment radiantly happy at the discovery of a new 
form of verse, a virtuoso bliss, which is to me exquisite; so I take 
opportunity to write. 

I have nothing to tell you: the sun is bright, and, which is 
better, warm: the sky is blue, and a bird is twittering somewhere. 
I feel as happy as I can allow myself to be. 

At one period of my life I called myself a Swedenborgian ; 
very few people know how wonderfully great a man he was. 

No, I don’t think either you or I deliberately live the lower life. 
4 ask ale The feeling of remorse is the beginning of higher things. 

I have at last satisfactorily solved for myself the marriage 
difficulty. In my view of the question the justice of God, unwilling 
to limit the number of those who might ultimately attain to 
Nirvana, has permitted and enjoined marriage as a means of 
increasing the number of the ‘“‘ saved ’’; since the married in one 
earth-life need not be married in the next: and, of course, marriage 
is not sin in itself. 

i can conceive of no religion which can equally satisfy me and a 
converted coal-heaver, 

Let me really know whether I can do or write anything that may 
help you in any way. On the whole, this hardly seems a situation 
calling for much pity : such pity as I do feel mainly has my elders 
and betters, my pastors and masters, for its object. 

I have one monotone to which I will intone my life: ‘I will 
be a priest’’: not, you may think, the music of the spheres : 
but at least not out of tune. ... I long for an unsophisticated 
parish by the dear sea. To live in seclusion, writing for my bread, 
and being as one of the common herd .. . 

If you want to strip me of priestly clothing, show me that the 
world of ignorant peasantry, vulgar bourgeois, and ridiculous 
aristocrats will refuse my preaching. 


Schoolboys like that are certainly rare. 

The compiler of this volume regrets that Johnson did 
not develop on the lines that are indicated here. This, 
he cells us, was the “true Lionel.” In the preface he 
writes: 

I care nothing for such external facts about his life as have 
been forced upon my notice; I care nothing for the measure of the 
world’s coarse thumb; this, no less, was he worth to God, whose 
wheel the pitcher shaped. 

We can only say, in all humility, that we should be 
sorry to think so. It is not in such passages as we have 
quoted that we find the author of “ To Morfydd” or 
of ‘‘ King Charles’s Statue,’’ the passionate espouser of 
despised and rejected causes. There are traces of him 
in these letters, his longing to be loved, his readiness to 
adore his friends (‘ Believe me capable of what you 
will,” he writes to one, “ suspect me, distrust me, despise 
me; but never hate me, never cast me away’); but we 
are invariably chilled by the self-righteous priggishness of 
his phrases. He longed for some object on which to lavish 
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his power of love, but he seems only to have found things 
on which to lavish his eloquence : 

If you were to die soon, what should I experience—what sensation ? 
{he writes to one friend]. Well, besides the common and Pathetic 
kind of physical shock, would not all the past year or so become 
changed to me, and the colour of the future shaded Curiously ? 
Old trains of ideas, remembrances, and associations would flock 
about me—it would drift into a Rossettian Sonnet, and fly across 
the summer light, and mingle with organ tones, and flash from 
gleaming streams, and sigh up from flowers .... and at last 
always I should keep the sense of loss and pure delight of real 
sorrow. 

And so on. Really he was an appalling youth. 

It is bad enough to be dead. Death takes to itself 
new terrors if such epitaphs as the publication of foolish 
letters are to become common. There are some things 
which one does not care to have for remembrance and we 
can imagine the shade of the real Johnson—the ardent sou] 
that has won its freedom and some small share of immor- 
tality in the anthologies,—staring with amazement at the 
ideal Johnson that the compiler of thisbook seems to have 
desired for him. 

And will my whiskers curl so tight ? 

My face grow smug and muttony ? 

My cheeks become so pink and white ? 

My coat so blue and buttony ? 
we can imagine the passionate shade questioningly 
murmuring. 

There is no doubt that true friendship does desire a 
smug and snug life for the object of its affection. It 
never seems quite kind to wish anyone to be a saint or a 
hero. Neither Johnson nor the friend who has compiled 
this volume seems to have known the difference between 
a saint and a prig, however. Johnson might easily have 
been a saint. He did become a good poet. He was an 
unpleasing little boy. 

Oh, that I knew what my lot in life is to be! iffonly I might 
guess at myself as I shall go into the grave ! ; 
he cries in one of his letters. We need not grieve, as the 
writer of the preface does, about “the world’s coarse 
thumb.” It is better, once one is dead, to have had a 
Hardyesque destiny than a Gilbertian one. 

> LL. 


MARK TWAIN 


Wuat Is MAN ? AND OTHER Essays, By Mark Twain. (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. net.) 


HERE are indications that an attempt is being made 

in America to transform Mark Twain from a 
popular buffoon to a great genius. It is easy 

to understand and to sympathize with this attempt. 
In a country with a borrowed, pedantic and formal culture 
crudity becomes a virtue. The unintelligent and insincere 
cult of the “ best ” music leads the discriminating young 
to preach the merits of ragtime ;_ they set the Metropolitan 
Tower over against the Parthenon, and the new standards 
of dignity and grace are found to be embodied in the 
cake-walk. It is all very natural; one quite understands 
that Boston must be a trial. But while a man who says 
that all professors are fools may be listened to with 
sympathy and respect, one cannot admit that Buggins 
is the greatest man alive just because all the professors 
call him a clod, We may admit that his rejection by the 
professors is a good proof as far as it goes; but though 
we may grant that it is a necessary condition, we cannot 
grant that it is also sufficient. Now it seems clear that 
Mark Twain was not a great genius, and that only the 
desire to irritate the worshippers of William Dean Howells 
(of whom Mark Twain was one) could ever induce a man 
to say he was. We know the feeling; we sometimes 
experience it ourselves when reading certain reviews of 
Joseph Conrad. But one can attack the Church without 
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turning Mohammedan. The first essay in the present 
book, ‘‘ What is Man?” has, we are told, been hailed 
with jubilation by the rebels, and with consternation by 
the professors. It is difficult to understand what the 
excitement is about. It is an essay, in the form of a dia- 
logue, on the theme that 

From his cradle to his grave a man never does a single thing 
which has any FIRST AND FOREMOST object but one—to 
secure peace of mind, spiritual comfort, for HIMSELF. 

This theme, on which so much has already been written, 
is handled by Mark Twain with a certain naiveté and 
freshness which are not unattractive, but also with 
occasional obscurities. He evidently believes that desires 
create actions, and he has no difficulty in showing, on his 
definition, that all effective desires are selfish. The 
reasoning is as follows: (1) whatever a man does gives 
him “spiritual comfort’’; (2) the desire to obtain 
spiritual comfort is the cause of the action ; (3) the desire to 
obtain spiritual comfort is selfishg therefore all man’s actions 
are selfish. With this is combined the theory that man 
is a ‘‘machine’’; whatever he does is the consequence 
of his ‘‘ make”’ and of external conditions, for neither 
of which is he in the least responsible. It is difficult 
to fit the two theories; one is left wondering what 
“selfish ’’ means. That it meant something to Mark 
Twain is obvious, for he is quite aware of the “ disgusting ”’ 
nature of his theory, although his contempt for the general 
intelligence enables him to dismiss all fear of its possible 
devastating effects. We cannot but suppose that his 
own quite gratuitous insistence on the disgustingness of 
his ideas is responsible for the horror with which America 
greeted this harmless essay. 

But we can see that there was more than this which 
would shock the ordinary American estimate of Mark 
Twain. The following passage, from the moving essay 
on the death of his grand-daughter Jean, is not quite 
consistent with the orthodox conception of the sunny 
humorist : 

Would I bring her back to life if I could do it? I would not 
If a word would do it, 1 would beg for strength to withhold the 
word. And I would have the strength; I am sure of it. In her 
loss I am almost bankrupt, and my life is a bitterness, but I am 
content : for she has been enriched with the most precious of al 
gifts—that gift which makes al! other gifts mean and poor—death, 

In the other essays we see Mark Twain in his orthodox 
character as a humorist, and also in the somewhat unusual 
role of Baconian and advocate of simplified spelling. 
The essay on Interpreting the Deity once more bears 
witness to his strong common sense, while his remarks 
on the assassination of the Empress of Austria show 
a capacity for taking Royalty seriously which seems 
curiously characteristic of Americans. Thre is nothing 
in this volume which adds appreciably to Mark Twain’s 
reputation. His fame rests, as before, on Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, and whatever place his admirers 
may wish to accord him must be justified by those books. 
It is conceivable that his right place should be higher 
than it is, but the revolutionists will get no ammunition 
from the present book. 


THE next production of the Art Theatre will be given on. 
December 7 and 8 (matinées) at the Haymarket Theatres 
The programme will consist of (1) Mr. John Drinkwater’t 
play in verse, ‘‘ A Night of the Trojan War”; (2) “ Balle, 
Philosophique,”’ by Madame Donnet, to music by César Franck, 
conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult; and (3) ‘‘ Callimachus,” 
by Hroswitha, translated from the Latin by Arthur Waley$ 
Particulars may be obtained from 43, Russell Square, W.C.1. 

AN exhibition of drawings and water-colours by Bonnard, 
Degas, Derain, Lhote, Picart-le-doux, Picasso, Vlaminck 
and others will be held at the Chelsea Book Club, 65, Cheyne 
Walk, on December 5 and the following days. This institution 
1s the outcome of an interesting attempt to revive the tradi- 
tions of the eighteenth-century bookshop ;. 
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A REVIVAL 


By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


ERE it not for the dates (October, 1917—April, 
Ig1g) printed on the last page of “‘ Legend ’ 
we should have been inclined to believe that 
Miss Clemence Dane had taken twenty years over the 
writing of her quaint old-fashioned little story. The 
spirit, the temper, the manner, all seem to belong to that 
curious little collection of novels and stories by women 
and—one really couldn’t help fancying—for women that 
appeared about a score of years ago. In _ recalling 
them we are amazed to discover how similar they were. 
It was as though the writers shared a common spirit— 
the spirit of sex antagonism; a temper that was half 
extravagant cynicism, half extravagant sentimentality ; 
and a manner, more often than not like that of dramatic 
reciters, which caused us to burn with embarrassment— 
as ifwe were overhearing something which we not only 
had no right to hear, but which it positively was not fair 
to listen to. Their world was in very truth a 
woman’s world. If it held a genius, the genius was a 
woman, so was the creature of strong personality, good 
or bad; and of men there existed, roughly, two types: 
one, the brute at the mercy of his sexual appetites, and 
the other, the big simple child unable to feed himself 
or clothe himself without a woman’s aid. 

To read ‘‘ Legend ’”’ is to become acutely conscious of 
the great gulf that separates us from this woman’s world. 
It is an account of how a small set of literary people 
living in London who are met together for one of their 
monthly “ nights ’’ are suddenly informed that the leading 
spirit of their group is dead—she has died in child-bed. 
Thereupon Anita Serle, a great critic—‘‘ the finest judge 
of style in England, so Jasper Flood says’’—and the 
dead woman’s most intimate friend, announces the fact 
that she is going to write a life—a Life of Madala Grey. 
All the facts are hers; she is the keeper of Madala’s 
manuscripts and letters, and all through their friendship 
she has ‘“‘ Boswellized.’” Now, she tells them, is her hour. 
This Life is to be her great achievement. Fame she has, 
respect she has, but all through the years the critics and 
the public alike have denied her the title of creator; but 
at last— 

‘*T tell you I’ve got her, naked, pinned down, and now I shall 
make her again. Isn’tit fair? Sheoughttothank me. ‘ Dead,’ 
he says. Who’s to blame? She chose to kill herself. What 
right had she to take risks? I—I’ve refrained ; she couldn't. 
She threw away her lamp. But I—I take it. I light it again, 
Finding’s keeping. It’s mine.’”’ Her voice ripped on the high 
note like a rag on a nail and she checked, panting. ; : 

And so they sit through the November evening, Madala 
Grey’s friends, discussing her life, her books, her career, 
and wondering how she could possibly have come to 
marry a commonplace country doctor who cared not 
a jot that everyone in England had read ‘‘ Eden Walls.” 
There is Jasper Flood, seated on the floor, a brilliant 
cynical ultra-modern poet who tosses us airy trifles as 
* Enlighten our darkness, dear Lady,” or “‘ Delightfullest, 
my thoughts are thistledown.’”’ At one moment the tip 
of his red tongue showed; at another, when childbirth 
was mentioned, his gaze travels slowlyover Anita. . . « 
He leans against the knees of a blond lady very much 
made up, wearing a white shawl creeping with dragons, 
whose chief perplexity is how Madala managed to describe 
passion as she did without experience. Her voice i6 a 
purr, ‘‘ Jasper,” and he leans against her, playing with 
her rings, her draperies brushing him intimately. On a 
‘“‘pouf”’ sits the Baxter girl, reeking of scent ; she is a 
protégée of Anita’s, but although she knows it is as much 
as your literary life is worth to admire “‘ sentiment,’’ she 
is still youthful enough to love Madala Grey apart from 
her books. Another lady, a gushing lady—‘‘ Damn hus- 
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bands, damn publishers ’’-—whose “ Sir Fortinbras” America 
has just rejected, is divided between admiration and love. 
In the background is great-aunt Serle, the “‘ gaffer ’’ of 
the piece, with a prophetic forefinger, a chuckle, the air 
of a wise bird, a ravel of knitting. At the crisis it is she 
who listens for the ghostly cab-wheels bearing the ghostly 
Madala—and hears them. Over by the window, his 
beautiful hands toying with the tassel of the blind, is a 
famous Royal Academy painter, Kent Rehan, who had 
loved Madala the woman. And in the shadows, Jennie 
Summers, the teller of the tale,a simple country girl who, 
bewildered and confused by these brilliant mechanical 
dolls, is hearing of Madala for the first time. 

The high problem that vexes the group round the fire 
is how Madala Grey could have turned traitor to Art, 
could have thrown away her genius and delivered herself 
into the arms of a mere man. They cannot solve it, 
but Anita thinks she can explain. She has a letter, a 
passionate love letter written by Madala to “ someone.” 
This she thinks proves that Madala was on the point of 
eloping “ without benefit of clergy,” as she says, and 
that when the elopement fell through she fled to the other 
man for refuge. But the letter, which is to be the heart 
of the book, is seized by Kent Rehan, who takes it over 
to the fireplace, lifts a block of coal with naked hands, 
thrusts the paper down, and then, replacing the block of 
coal with naked hands, keeps it there till all is burned. 
This crisis is followed immediately by another in which 
the ghost of Madala appears to Rehan and Jennie. 

Her eyes as she listened to the group by the hearth were sparkling 
with amusement, and that tolerant deep affection that one keeps 
for certain dearest, foolish friends. . 

And the story ends with the collapse of the artist and 
a small scene in which we are given to understand that 
he and Jennie are going to find happiness together. 

If Jennie Summers, the simple country girl who tells 
the tale, had never come to London, if she had gone on 
living in the tiny country place where they were “ too 
poor to afford Mudie’s’”’ and “ the vicar’s wife sent mother 
the Royal Academy catalogue after she had been up 
to town,” it is extremely probable that this would be her 
idea of the way literary people in mysterious London 
lived and moved ; nor would it seem strange to her that 
a great woman should feel for them “ that tolerant deep 
affection that one keeps for certain dearest, foolish friends.” 
But “ Legend” is not a dream of Jennie Summers. Miss 
Dane would have us believe that the characters are 
important, the problem is real. Not that she asks us to 
admire her precious little crew round the fire ; her pen 
is acid as she describes Anita, Jasper and his blond lady 
of the dragons, Miss Howe swooping and kissing and the 
Baxter girl with open incredulous mouth; but she does 
demand of us that we shall believe in them. That we 
cannot do. Did they even exist twenty years ago, out- 
side those passionate pages—these writers who are for 
ever prating about the public, their duty to the public, 
what the public has the right to know, and who look upon 
themselves as creatures dedicate for whom the common 
loves of husband and children could not be? Did not 
Miss Dane say: “ This is what people think writers are 
like ’’—and so draw them, and “ This is what people think 
a genius is like’’? For her Madala is most certainly the 
complete genius. Young, radiant, painted by Kent 
Rehan in a Liberty scarf with cowslips in her hands 
as ‘‘ The Spring Song,” she wrote her books on her own 
confession as the bird sings, as the wave breaks. ‘“‘ One 
just sits down and imagines,’’ says she, and when after 
the publication of ‘‘ Eden Walls,” which is a superb 
realistic study of a prostitute,some unfortunate wrote to 
her, she was terribly distressed, because she had never 
thought of it being “real”; it was just a story! Her 

second book, “ Ploughed Fields,” contained (her friends 
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agreed) “‘ the strongest love scene of the decade,” but for 
her writing was just scribbling. Away from it she was 
absolutely simple, childish, wanting to be loved for herself 
alone, talking of going ‘‘ for a wander,” explaining her 
interest in the friend of her childhood by “ he belongs in 
you know.” And then she throws her great blazing gift 
away by falling in love with a man who quarrels with her 
for cutting a parcel string with his razors, and kisses her 
while lifting her off his bicycle, in front of the kitchen 
windows. A genius—who could mistake her ?—but a 
woman, too! Ay, there was the rub—there’s what those 
hungry creatures round the fire whom she had been wont 
to feed with her sympathy, her genius, cannot understand : 
only Kent and Jennie and great-aunt Serle are capable 
of realizing that real love will not be denied. 

But can we believe for one moment in this Royal 
Academy portrait of a genius? Is she not of a piece 
with the others? To our thinking the real problem of 
‘“ Legend ”’ is why Miss Clemence Dane, turning aside from 
life, should have concentrated her remarkable powers upon 
reviving, redressing, touching up, bringing up-to-date 
these puppets of a bygone fashion. 

K. M. 


THE WARTON LECTURE, 1919, 


Mr. JOHN BAILEY was this year invited by the Council of 
the British Academy to deliver the Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry, on November 6. He chose for his subject ‘ Poetry 
and Commonplace,” a theme reminiscent of Matthew Arnold. 

In this context, said Mr. Bailey, commonplace meant not 
platitudes, but truths of universal application and inexhaustible 
life. Of these poetry could not embody too many. Indeed, it 
had no greater function than to be continually rediscovering 
their meaning. The great poets were at least as much occupied 
in giving new life to old things as in creating new. Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Moliére, cared very little about inventing 
new matter for their poetry. As Johnson said, men more 
commonly needed to be reminded than to be informed. When 
Shakespeare retold the common experience, our vague aware- 
ness of it took on an energy of sudden life. No poet illustrated 
this better than Wordsworth, who took common life, plain 
people, and universal emotions and gave them freshness and 
power. What was it which to-day had most meaning for us 
in Hebrew poetry ? The eternal freshness of such ancient 
commonplaces as God is our hope and strength. What did 
we love most in Horace? Again the beauty with which he 
had recreated the hoariest commonplaces of life and morals, 
The same thing might be illustrated from Homer, Pindar, 
and the Greek tragedians. And the other side of its truth 
was seen in contemporary poetry, which, with all its energy 
and interestingness, was apt to lack universality and timeless- 
ness. So again it might be seen in George Meredith, who 
did what he could to kill his poetry by the restless ingenuity 
of his intellect, which seemed to scorn to share the common 
thoughts of men. Contrast Gray, who, by the opposite 
method, had given us the best loved and most quoted poem 
in the language. These instances, the Psalms, Horace, Gray, 
all illustrated the truth that, even if originality be the greatest 
of the gifts of genius, if could not do its work if it neglected to 
lay its vivifying hand on the common things of life, the 
universal thoughts and feelings of men. 


THE WIND 


The wind is sweeping up the clouds 
From the pavements of the sky ; 

The wind is sweeping up the leaves, 
Clean and pure the pathways lie. 

The wind is new—is always new- 
And a new broom sweeps clean. 

O that the wind might sweep my soul 
Where so much dust has been! 


FREDEGOND SHOVE. 
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Science 
THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH 


¢-y\HE man who gave the death-blow to the flat-earth 
i theory in Europe was Columbus. When, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, he proposed to reach 

India by sailing to the West instead of to the East, his 
opponents regarded him as both a fool and a heretic. 
They argued that if the earth were round, then, on the 
other side of the earth, it must rain and hail upwards, 
trees must grow head-downwards, andsoon. The doctrine 
of a round earth was also impious, for it meant that at 
the Resurrection of the Body the dead on the other side 
of the earth would rise feet first. It is evident that our 
forefathers had a very definite conception of absolute 
direction in space; their difficulty was the same that 
every intelligent child experiences ; the relativity of up 
and down is found to be a difficult conception. But when 
the journey round the world was actually made it became 
clear that the earth was a globe. Nature, however, is 
never so delightfully simple. The beautiful circular orbits 
of the planets were degraded to ellipses, a more com- 
plicated, but still nicely symmetrical form. It is now 
known, however, that the actual orbit of a planet 
isan extremely complicated curve to which an ellipse 
is only an approximation. Similarly, the earth did 
not long enjoy its dignity of being a perfect sphere. 
Newton showed that the rotation about its axis 
should cause it to bulge slightly at the equator 
and to draw in slightly at the poles. Now this was a 
matter that could be tested by measurement, for it is 
apparent that, if Newton is right, the curvature of the 
earth in the neighbourhood of the equator must be greater 
than its curvature near the poles. Therefore the direction 
of the vertical, as we advance northwards, must undergo 
a greater change for a given distance near the equator 
than near the poles. Consequently the length of a degree 
of latitude is less near the equator than near the poles. 
Cassini, early in the eighteenth century, undertook 
some measurements and reached results which contradicted 
Newton's theory. He found that a degree of latitude 
was less in the northern than in the southern part of France, 
and it was naturally maintained that, contrary to Newton, 
the earth was elongated towards the poles ; it was more 
like a lemon than an orange. Nevertheless, Newton’s 
theory seemed to be quite sound. It was obvious that 
something in the nature of a crucial test was required. 
Measurements should be conducted, both near the equator 
and near the pole, and the results compared. The French 
Academy of Sciences undertook this, at that time, gigantic 
task, in order to test an Englishman’s theory. Bouguer 
and La Condamine were, in 1735, sent to Peru, and 
Maupertuis and Clairault, in 1736, to Lapland, which 
the French felt to be quite sufficiently polar for the purpose. 
Two lines running North and South were measured. In 
Peru the line was about 200 miles long, and in Lapland 
about 60 miles. The change in the vertical between the 
ends of these lines was measured by astronomical observa- 
tions, and the length of a degree of latitude deduced. 
The result was that a degree of latitude in Lapland was 
found to be 685 toises longer than a degree of latitude in 
Peru. Thus Newton was vindicated. The exploit made 
a great stir, and those who took part in the expedition, 
especially those who had braved the terrors of Lapland, 
were universally admired. Voltaire, in particular, with 
his penchant for Newton, was delighted. For some reason 
he selected Maupertuis as the subject of his flatteries. 
He called him ‘‘ mon aimable maitre & penser, marquis du 
cercle polaire, cher aplatisseur du monde et de Cassini,”’ 
and even “ sir Isaac Maupertuis.” It is true that Voltaire 
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soon changed in his feelings towards Maupertuis, and 
ultimately described the great Lapland expedition in the 
following couplet : 
Vous avez confirm? dans des lieux pleins d’ennui 
Ce que Newton connut sans sortir de chez lui. 

Subsequent measurements have, of course, obtained a 
greater degree of accuracy. As illustrating the degree 
of accuracy with which modern measurements have been 
effected, the great triangulation of the British Isles 
completed in 1852, may be mentioned. A base line on 
Salisbury Plain, nearly seven miles long, was measured. 
Another base line, nearly eight miles long, was measured 
on the shores of Lough Foyle. Working from the Lough 
Foyle base by a series of triangles, a triangle was reached 
of which the Salisbury Plain line formed one side. The 
calculations, at the end of this process, gave for the length 
of the Salisbury Plain base a distance which agreed with 
the measured distance to within five inches. Measurements 
of this degree of accuracy show that not only a sphere, 
but also the comparatively simple figure imagined by 
Newton, do not fit the facts of the case. A section through 
the axis of rotation is not quite an ellipse, and a section 
through the equator is not quite a circle. The departures 
are small. At the equator, at sea level, the departure 
is much less than a mile. The earth is very nearly round, 
but its actual figure is complicated. If there were open 
sea at the poles, the polar diameter would be 7899} miles, 
and the equatorial diameter, from sea to sea, would be 
79263 miles. These figures are probably correct to one 
quarter of a mile. The highest mountains and the deepest 
seas hardly disturb this almost spherical shape. If a two- 
inch billiard ball were made into an exact model of the 
earth we could barely discern the flattening at the poles, 
while the highest mountain would be an almost indis- 
tinguishable elevation one eight-hundredth}jof an inch 
high, and the hollow of the deepest sea a depression one 
seven-hundredth of an inch deep. We see that the 
microscopic equivalents of men on that billiard-ball have 
determined its dimensions pretty accurately. 5. 


SOCIETIES 


Royat.—November 20.—Sir J. J. Thomson in the chair. 

A paper by Mr. W. J. Johnston on “‘ A Linear Associative Algebra 
suitable for Electromagnetic Relations and the Theory of Rela- 
tivity ’’ was communicated by Sir Joseph Larmor. The algebra 
is based on four fundamental units, the square of each being —1, 
and the other binary products polar. This algebra is associative. 
The four vector units are conceived as mutually perpendicular 
in four dimensions. The ordinary vector potential is generalized 
to a fourfold vector potential, and the vector operator is similarly 
generalized. 

Sir Joseph Larmor read a paper ‘‘ On Generalized Relativity, 
in connection with Mr. W. J. Johnston’s Symbolic Calculus.” 
With the four dimensions cf Minkowski, Mr. Johnston has shown 
that the vector forces cf the electro-dynamic field are specified by 
the fourfold vector operator acting on the fourfold vector potential, 
and that the eight equations of the field are summed up by cperating 
twice with the above vector cperator on the above vector potential 
and equating to zero. All the geometric quantities natural to 
any Euclidean hyperspace are those which are evolved immediately 
from the addition and multiplication of vectors in it. It is proved 
that the possible types of disturbance propagated through an 
ether, which conform to the principle of relativity, are restricted 
to the single one specified by Maxwell's electrodynamic scheme. 
In an appendix the Finstein idea of gravitation is developed as 
a theory of correspondence of modes of action of a physical system : 
it appears, at any rate on this view, that it does not involve dis- 
placement of the solar spectral lines. ; 

The following papers were also read: “‘ On the Variation with 
Frequency of the Conductivity and Dielectric Constant of Dielectrics 
for High-Frequency Oscillations,’ by Mr. G. B. Bairsto (com- 
municated by Prof. J. A. Fleming); ‘‘ Equal Parallel Cylindrical 
Conductors in Electrical Problems’? by Mr. F. J. W. Whipple 
(communicated by Dr. C. Chree); and ‘‘ The Scattering of X 
and y-Rays by Rings of Electrons a Crucial Test of the Etectron 
Ring Theory of Atoms,” by Mr. G. A. Schott (communicated 
by Sir Joseph Larmor). 
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SoclETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—November 27.—Sir Hercules Read, 
President, n the chair. 

Mr. W. Dale, Local Secretary for Hampshire, exhibited two 
palzcliths from the Dunbridge gravels, which had obviously been 
made for use at the butt end, and might therefore possibly mark a 
transitional stage in the evolution of the Neolithic celt 

Mr. E. A. Webb exhibited a stoup or mortar recently discovered 
on the site of the Infirmary Chapel of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield. The object was of stone, and clearly dated from the 
last quarter of the twelfth century. It was chamfered, and had a 
fluted pattern round the side, with excrescences at each corner. 
The last feature pointed to the object being a mortar rather thana 
stoup. 

Mr. Reginald Smith dealt with the chronology of flint daggers, 
which belonged to a well-defined period both in Britain and 
Scandinavia. The earlier form was leaf-shaped, and dated from 
the latter part of the passage-grave or chambered-barrow period, 
which terminated the Neolithic culture in Britain. This and 
another form with rudimentary handle occurred in our earliest 
Bronze Age barrows with beakers, buttons with V-boring, and 
other datable objects ; but it was only in Scandinavia that elaborate 
specimens were produced with pommels and stitch-like edging on 

the grip. These were common in the Scandinavian cists, the last 
phase of megalithic tombs. The British series probably sprang 
from the leaf-shaped arrow and lance-heads cf the long-barrows, 
and could be assigned to a period not far removed from 2000 B.C. 
Several specimens were exhibited in illustration of the paper, and 
others shown on the screen. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
Fri. 5. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ The Beginnings of Christian Art: 
Pictures of the Third Century,” Professor P. Dearmer. 
Imperial College of Science 5.30.—‘' Geology and 
Mineral Resources of the British Possessions in 
Africa,”’ Lecture XII., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The History of Modern Greece : 
The Balkan War,” Mr. J. Mavrogordato. 
University College, 8—‘‘ An Introduction to Modern 
Philosophical Thinking,’ Lecture V., Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks. 
Sat. 6. Viking (University of London, Imperial Institute Road), 





3.—“‘ The Result of the Excavations of the Oseberg 
Ship, Norway,’”’ Dr. Haakon Schetelig. 

Mon. 8. Geographical, 5.—‘‘ The New Inch and Quarter-Inch 
Maps of the Ordnance Survey,” Lieut.-Col. W. J. 
Johnston. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Czechs and Austria : Home 


and Foreign Policy,’’ Dr. R. W. Seton. Watson. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Synthetic Drugs,” Lecture II. 
Dr. J. T. Hewitt. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Tues. 9. Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Problems of the West Indies,”’ 
Sir Edward Davson. (Colonial Section.) 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ Leopard Men 
of the Naga Hills,’’ Mr. J. H. Hutton. 

Wed. 10. Royal Institute of Public Health (37,Russell Square, 
W.C.), 4.—‘‘ Housing in relation to Maternity and 
Child Welfare,’’ Dr. S. G. Moore. 

Society of Arts, 4.30—‘‘ Some Possible Sources of 
Energy,” Sir Oliver Lodge. (Trueman Wood Lecture.) 

British Academy, 5.—‘‘ The Political Side of Swift’s 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ ’’ Professor C. H. Firth. 

School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, 5.—‘‘ The Art of Asia: IV. Chinese Art,” 
Mr. Laurence Binyon. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Old Drama and the New,” 
Lecture IV., Mr. William Archer. 

University College, 6.15.—‘‘ Fundamental Principles of 
Taxation in the Light of Modern Developments,” 
Lecture VI., ir. J.C. Stamp. (Newmarch Lectures.) 

Thurs, 11. Linnean, 5.—‘‘ Notes on the Abundance of Marine 
Animals and a Quantitative Survey of their 
Occurrence,’ Professor W. A. Herdman: ‘“ The 
Fertilization of the Calcareous Sponges,”’ Mr. J. Bronté 
Gatenby. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—‘‘An Anglo-Saxon 
Carvinz in Morse Ivory found near St. Cross, 
Winchester ; a Carved Marble Slab of the 12th or 
13th Century from Northern Mesopotamia; a Detail 
from the Pavement Mosaic discovered at Um Jerar, 
during the advance on Palestine,’”? Mr. O. M. Dalton. 

Fri, 12. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ The Beginnings of Christian Art : 
Christian Architecture before Constantine,’ Professor 
P. Dearmer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The History of Modern Greece : 
Greece during the GreatWar,”’ Mr. John Mavrogordato. 

Malacological. 

” University ; ollege, 8.—‘‘ An Introduction to Modern 
Philosophical Thinking,’’ Lecture VI., Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks, 
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Fine Arts 
THE “SALON f. D’AUTOMNE.”” 


T will be well, before we begin analysing the “ young ” 
I works, to dissipate a misunderstanding. It isa grave 
misunderstanding that tends to become general, and 
may make considerable ravages. I find the expression of 
it in a well-known newspaper in which a poet, the friend 
and adviser of artists, affirms, after criticizing what he calls 
the “‘ neo-constipated ”’ school (I apologize for having to 
quote this word which shocks me the more, inasmuch as it 
is used to describe the will of a Poussin or a David)—affirms, 
I repeat, in face of the pitiable disorder brought to light 
by the products of sub-Cézannism, that here, at last, 
“intelligence is in bloom.”” This word has already been 
used in a very risky way. Let us define it, then, once and 
for all: In the language of painting “ intelligence ’’ does 
not mean speculative reason, as our critics seem to believe, 
so much as a purely plastic comprehension of reality, 
Intelligence means: Sensibility turned in the direction of 
order. Now, if there were any blossoming in the art of 
yesterday, it was the blossoming of a certain kind of 
sensibility, precious, it may be, but undeniably turned in 
the direction of disorder. This sensibility bears flowers that 
are the more exuberant since the gardener-painter omits to 
support this frail plant with the prop of plastic intelligence. 
If you absolutely insist on there being a blossoming at the 
Autumn Salon, we can only grant at the most that it is the 
St. Martin’s summer of romantic impressionism, the last 
burst of blossom before the return to earth. 

The young painters must take care! The same poet 
sees soaring up within them “the spirit of victory!” 
Eulogies of this kind at the first steps of beginners are 
dangerous, and may give them a pretentious self-assurance 
that is unpropitious to the making of discoveries, a process 
to which only humility can predispose a man. Art is 
nourished, not on clever certitudes, but on candid and 
courageous blunders. We are, undoubtedly, on the 
threshold of a renaissance of the classical spirit. It would 
be foolish to believe that this renaissance will come to pass 
in a startling fashion, that perfect works will burst suddenly 
on our dazzled sight. The “classics ’’ of to-morrow are 
to-day still partially clothed in the cumbrous garments of 
romanticism that remain sticking to their skin. Bit by 
bit, with great efforts and even, sometimes, with a sigh of 
regret, they are getting rid of their faded tinsel. One must 
have good eyes to detect through the scarlet rags a little 
piece of the white skin beneath. (The name of Cubists is 
given to those who have, in their revolt, undressed too 
hastily: so complete a nudity, in the midst of a too 
sumptuously costumed fair, could not fail to scandalize ; 
but in a score of studios artists are busy tailoring a few new 
and simple costumes.) 

It is humanly impossible for the gorgeous romantics to 
throw off their cloaks; they cannot even advise their 
children to make this sacrifice. That is why we are now 
witnessing a reactionary movement, the bad faith and the 
violences of which can only increase. What will our 
cleverest enemies do about it? Unable to blot out the 
movement, they will baptize all the vices of romanticism 
with the name “‘ classical,’ and pour scorn on the virtues 
of genuine classicism ; they will exalt in exclusively classic 
terms the most completely romantic works. But that 1s 
only one side of the reactionary movement, which, as far as 
I can see at the momegt, is triple-faced. 

Certain adversaries will go on holding out a hand to us 
and speaking with our words ; but there will be others who 
will, in their disorderly language, deiend their formula and 
brandish, as though they were unique trophies, their 
sub-impressionist canvases. The latter are the frankest, 
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the most sympathetic, the least to be feared. It matters 
little if they say : “‘ Monet dresses a picture better.”” One 
look is enough to judge them ; we have judged them at the 
beginning of this note. _ ; 

The third form of reaction, though it may have the excuse 
of being less perfidious than the first, is more dangerous 
than it. I make a point of directing the attention of all 
those who wish to see clearly in the present astonishing 
confusion upon it. If we call the first kind of reactionaries 
the ‘‘ too much clothed,” these deserve to be called the 
“eternally naked.”’ Theirs is not the same sort of naked- 
ness as is displayed by the Cubists of merit. These latter 
have all of them known the glory of the traditional 
exstumes ; they know how to put on a garment, and when 
they have found a suitable material, they will quickly find 
a way of draping themselves in it. But our poor heroes, 
having no inkling of the splendours of the future, and 
deceived by the provisional undress of the classics of 
to-morrow, recognize them as their true friends and throw 
themselves into their arms with the cry: ‘‘ We too are 
naked, and therefore of your party.” 

I predict in the near future an outbreak of post-Poussins, 
post-Davids and post-Ingres. This will merely be an 
extension of the manifestations of the “‘ eternally naked ” 
who have overrun an already alarmingly large proportion 
of the wall space at the Autumn Salon with sham Cézannes 
and sham primitives. The sobriety of method of the 
Master of Aix and of the painters of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries becomes the transparent mask of their 
poverty ; to-morrow, since modern Classicism will have 
to investigate its immediate masters, David and Ingres, the 
bareness of painters without temperament will quite 
naturally assume the mask of the painter of the ‘‘ Odalisque”’ 
or of the ‘“‘ Sabines.”” The “ too much clothed ” are only 
waiting for this moment to exclaim: “ Look at the sorry 
products of the spirit of dogmatism. Come to our 
exhibitions and admire the productions of the only painters 
worthy of the name, who by the light of nature, without 
any pretentious discipline and as a bird sings, paint pictures 
worthy of the Louvre.’’ The manceuvre has already 
begun ; for this reason, in the interests of the painters 
I admire, I feel it necessary to lump together in the same 
reprobation, 1st, dishevelled Romantics; 2nd, new 
Impressionists ; 3rd, Neo-Classicists. The few who do 
not come under these definitions will take their place 
in the category of the “ valeurs classées,’’ of whom we have 
already spoken, and of the ‘“‘ valeurs nouvelles,’”’ of whom 
it now remains for us to speak. 

Among these young painters there are some who, 
possessed of the most rudimentary methods, only find 
salvation thanks to a certain inward purity ; that is a great 
thing, seeing that the lowness of the human. mind is 
generally soimmense ; there are others who cling a little too 
closely to some peculiar formula, which creates for them 
a kind of fragile personality that I hope, for their sakes, 
they will soon break through ; finally, there are others 
who “‘devote themselves to austere studies”! I give 
them the chosen place in my heart. 

_ Being a painter myself, I do not wish to presume so 
ridiculously as to give them good-conduct marks, as certain 
of the ushers of criticism are apt to do. As the artists 
I cite are really new painters, it will be enough for me if 
I post myself, to examine them, at a view-point which has 
‘ts value: feeling. I am thus giving their works a supple- 
mentary virtue, which is considerably lacking in 
contemporary art. 

Galanis’s portrait, painted with skill and love, gave me 
one of the rare emotions of this Salon, as did also the young 
girl by Bissiére, who, deserting fresco, in which he excels, 
looks kindly on the richer and deeper life of oil painting. 
An inward fire animates these two cloudy canvases. 

Lotiron’s ‘‘ Concert” is filled with the sweetness of a 
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simple and subtle colour-scheme. The still life by Utter 
is rich and concentrated. Segonzac’s sumptuousness 
depends on the natural sensuality of matter rather than 
on the explosion of paint-pots, and it is very good as it is ; 
Boussingault’s resides in a simple arrangement of rare tones 
enclosed by an outline that is somewhat, it must be 
confessed, too cursive and a little dandified. 

Moreau is represented by an old canvas, the ‘‘ Aviators,”’ 
calm, thoughtful, well balanced. Gleizes launches out as 
far as possible into the dangerous regions of indirect speech. 
When he takes up the thread where he dropped it in 1913 
with his ‘‘ Portrait on the Balcony,” with its more human 
inspiration, he will doubtless profit by the discoveries which 
are made easy by great adventures. In the same order of 
ideas, Bruce has painted a.man “ by pictorial suggestion,” 
very pleasant to look at with a painter’s eye. Gernez 
laboriously balances himself, opposing traditional and 
modern elements to make a harmonious contrast, trying to 
find the correct proportions. Favory, compelled early in 
his career to experience the dangers of the set portrait, 
attempts to safeguard his painter’s gifts, despite the narrow 
frame assigned to the artist by the exigences of the world. 
It is to be hoped that he may soon take his revenge by 
painting a tavern scene. It is not Ingres that he should 
look at, but Brouwer. Montzain, in his impatience, has 
desired to make use, in a huge canvas, well composed by 
the distribution of lights, of a technique that is perhaps too 
easily traditional, but denotes a temperaments Revold 
skilfully employs the valuable methods of pre-war Cubism, 
about which I shall have one day to speak at length. His 
open window is deformed in a manner which is not in the 
least arbitrary, and the town gently topples into the room. 
He is almost the only artist, with Lotiron, in this Salon 
who cultivates a formula which, if I may be excusedffor 
pointing out the fact, I myself have made use of in my 
“Hommage a Watteau’’: a formula which aims at 
reconstructing the interior mechanism of sensation. 

I have purposely neglected two or three comrades, not 
wishing to speak of them till they are better represented. 

I cannot terminate this study without giving utterance 
to my impatient desire to see the ‘‘ Independents,”’ since 
those who were on the look out for the really modern 
manifestations have been put off this autumn. All hopes 
are permissible, for I know the enormous work that is 
going on among the painters who stand in immediate or 
more distant contact with ‘‘ Cubism.’’ The “‘ new spirit ”’ 
breathes through a score of studios,and three great painters 
are, before all others, inspired by it. The renaissance is 
close at hand; its coming is announced with deafening 
brio in the case of Picasso, whose exhibition of drawings 
and water-colours, at the Paul Rosenberg gallery, was 
a tender intoxication; in Braque’s case with a serene 
and powerful obstinacy ; and with a lyrical note tempered 
by good humour in the case of Derain, after Renoir the 
first of living French painters. ANDRE LHOTE. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


Royal SocrETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.—Autumn Exhibition. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES.—Fans and Decorations by George 
Sheringham.—Silhouettes by Arthur Rackham. 
9, Fitzroy STREET, W.—Drawings by Paul Nash. 
9, PEMBROKE SQUARE, W.8.—Portrait Photographs “by 
Frederick Hollyer. jpn 
Tue singular force in our civilization which was formerly 
called Advertisement, and has now, like a typical parvenu, 
rebaptized itself Publicity, is daily extending its functions 
and increasing its power. As it grows it employs more and 
more hands and absorbs more and more energy. To-day, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of artists are engaged in 
producing drawings and paintings for the Publicity Agents of 
Fleet Street, and their activities constitute a solid mass of 
achievement which‘ for want of a better term, we habitually 
refer to as Commercial Art. The position of the artists who 
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work for reproduction is not very clearly defined. They are, 
as it were, the Smart Set of Parnassus, and only received under 
protest by the old autocracy of the district. Lord Goldframe 
and Sir Sunset Glow, Lady Amber Beads and Miss Panier 
Rose are accustomed to look down their noses at the young 
people from Fleet Street, and we have comparatively few 
opportunities of meeting them together in one room. But 
such an opportunity occurs at the exhibition of the Royal 
Society of British Artists. Possibly because the aristocrats 
of the Society are conscious of a certain running to seed 
among the older members, they have admitted a number of 
commercial artists, and rely upon them to give a modern 
note to the exhibition. For the Smart Set, of course, pretend 
to be very up-to-date, and their exhibits give us a very fair 
notion of what the Publicity Agents call ‘‘ Futurist Art in the 
Bakst style."’ This type of thing is much in demand in Fleet 
Street at the moment, and when a commission is given 
in these terms the efficient commercial artist knows that he 
must deliver a picture of people at a Fancy Dress Ball, 
and that several of the female figures must be in trousers ; 
he further understands from the phrase that he may use the 
flat poster convention and include a few patches of vermilion 
and bright green. The Royal Society of British Artists is 
known as a conservative and unenterprising institution, and 
in the higher fields its productions are undeniably second- 
rate ; but the inclusion of these vermilion patches shows that 
it can still keep pace with the artistic development of Publicity. 

Nevertheless, the Suffolk Street Gallery does not include 
any work by Mr. George Sheringham, who most completely 
realizes the Fleet Street ideal of modern art. His fans and 
decorative colour pieces at the Leicester Galleries translate 
the Russian Ballet into two dimensions. They exhibit a 
kaleidoscopic play of colour, a great variety of attractive 
costumes and effective compositions. But Mr. Sheringham 
fails to convince us that he has anything more than an ability 
to exploit the most superficial aspects of Oriental and Rococo 
art. 

We turn with pleasure from this faked Orientalism to the 
cool atmosphere of Mr. John Nash’s drawings in Fitzroy 
Street. Mr. Nash is a genuine artist whose development it is 
interesting and instructive to follow. He started by a close 
and intelligent study of tree forms, and then evolved a formula 
of expression—or rather adapted one of the fashionable 
formule to his own purposes. The result was the series of 
semi-stylistic landscapes on which his reputation at present 
rests. The new drawings are at once an advance and a step 
backwards. They are less accomplished, less sure and less 
completefthan the earlier works, but they are better felt, and, 
in a sense, better seen. He is no longer satisfied with the 
organic forms of an immediate foreground; he has looked 
through them and beyond them and discovered the horizon. 
His new drawings are very slight and tentative; it is as 
though he had feared to destroy their gentle charm by any 
constraining stylistic insistence. With a true instinct he has 
recognized that his vision has outgrown his formule, and he 
has had the courage to start again. He is rewarded by finding 
the world once again his oyster; he has been able to enlarge 
his range of subject, to seek and find fresh inspiration in the 
sea, and to give us a series of personal impressions. Never- 
theless, we trust that he will not prolong the present mood 
unduly. He cannot afford to run the risk of losing grip; 
if he is to make further progress he must continue to key up 
his sensibility to the pitch of hard realization. 


Mr. Frederick Hollyer’s camera portraits are quite con- 
ventional and uninteresting as photographs. The studio 
lights and the studio properties do not appear to have varied 
since the days when the Victorian celebrities struck attitudes 
before his camera. But the exhibition of portraits now 
arranged in Pembroke Square is nevertheless of extreme 
interest because it recalls an era which is fast fading into a 
hazy distance, the periodZwhen Ruskin, Morris and Burne- 
Jones loomed large in the public eye. It recalls the capes and 
the sombreros worn by artists and men of letters; it shows 
Sir William Richmond and Albert Moore looking soulful and 
impressive, and Mr. Bernard Shaw looking keener than we 
know him by reason of the blackness of hair and beard. 
What moral, if any, can be drawn from the reflection that the 
on y contemporary artist who looks like one of these Victorian 
celebrities is Mr. Augustus John ? R. H. W. 
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Music 
A STORMY PETREL 


IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAINED. Memoirs by Ethel Smyth. 2 vols 
(Longmans. 28s. net.) ; 


O be made a Peeress in her own right because of 
Music—such was the ambition to which Miss 


Ethel Smyth confessed some forty years ago, 
She laughs now, in her two volumes of autobiography 
at its “* piteous snobbishness,” but there is hardly anything 
in these memoirs which more completely sums up the 
author’s personality. She is a musician of distinction, 
She is a woman, and always very conscious of the dis- 
abilities which her sex has imposed upon her. But 
throughout her life the key to her character is that she 
is a gentlewoman. A Peeress—in her own right because 
of music: it was the most natural road that her ambition 
could have taken. 

She was one of the six daughters of General Smyth, 
and spent most of her early life in the neighbourhood 
of Aldershot. Her father, of whom she gives an admirable 
character sketch, might seem nowadays to have been a 
figure out of a novel; but as she quite rightly says, he 
was a man of a not uncommon type in those days. She 
lived the ordinary life of a girl of her day in country 
society ; she hunted, played lawn tennis (when it first 
became the fashion) and went to balls, all perhaps with 
more than the usual zest. The balls appear to have been 
a mixed joy, for in those days good dancers were rare 
amongst men. Only one in ten partners had any notion 
of time. The “ smart ’’ young men were the worst time- 
keepers ; and Miss Smyth found that if she did not wish 
to be driven frantic she must dance with “ the cads,” 
This led her in later days to the sad conclusion “ that the 
best sort of Englishman we breed nowadays, however it 
may have been in Shakespeare’s ‘time, is ‘ the man that 
hath not music in his soul,’ or indeed artistic proclivities 
of any kind.’”’ And it was at balls, more than anywhere 
else, that it became clear to her that she was of a tempera- 
ment that regards marriage as an impossibility. 

Of her early musical impressions she tells us little, 
When she was twelve a governess introduced her to 
classical music, and shortly before she ‘‘ came out’’ she 
met Alexander Ewing, the husband of Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, who at once discovered her gifts and began 
teaching her composition. Those who have been brought 
up under modern conditions, especially in London, will 
hardly realize the artistic state of English life in mid 
Victorian days. There were no Saturday afternoons at 
the Queen’s Hall, no popular books or lectures on music, 
no domestic chamber-music parties, except in the rarest 
cases. Girls learnt the pianoforte and singing in order 
to be useful in such society as they saw: to play dance 
music at children’s parties, to encourage conversation 
with “La Priére d’une Vierge”’ at grown-up ones, and 
on Sunday evenings to send papa to sleep with one or 
two ofthe “‘ Songs without Words.’’ There was no contact 
whatever with the professional world of music. The 
really accomplished and cultivated amateur, especially 
of the male sex, hardly existed, and when he did exist, 
was thought so strange a figure in society that he almost 
inevitably exaggerated his strangeness a good deal more 
than he would do at the present day. Mr. Ewing was 
considered a dangerous influence for a young girl. The 
composition lessons were brought to an abrupt end, and 
Ethel’s mind was directed towards the much more serious 
affair of being presented at Court. To her parents 
amazement Ethel flatly refused to be presented, and 
announced her intention of going to Leipzig to study 
music. To the General artists meant simply people who 
were out to break the ten Commandments. “ It is ne 
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exaggeration,” writes Miss Smyth, “to say that the life 
I proposed to lead seemed to him equivalent to going 
on the streets.’’ Miss Smyth’s friends endeavoured to 
shake his resolution by tactful persuasion, but he did not 
capitulate until his daughter, by refusing to go to church, 
refusing to sing at dinner parties, and refusing to speak to 
anyone, made his life unbearable. ian 

In July, 1877, she was at last allowed to go to Leipzig, 
and from that date her independent life begins. A 
generation earlier another English girl had written her 
description of musical Leipzig. The young authoress of 
“Charles Auchester’’ had never been to Leipzig in her 
life and drew entirely upon her imagination foi the picture ; 
but romantic and absurd as it was, Miss Smyth’s plain 
and unvarnished chronicle shows that to any young and 
ardent musician Leipzig must have been a paradise of 
unaffected and spontaneous art. Yet in spite of all the 
happiness which she experienced there, Miss Smyth, the 
sporting English gentlewoman, was as uncomfortable a 
stranger in musical Leipzig as Miss Smyth the musician 
was at Aldershot. She had that intensely English quality 
which Germans can never understand, the quality which 
they express by the English word spleen, which for them 
signifies exaggerated individualism. 

It was at Leipzig that she came to know Elisabeth 
von Herzogenberg (‘‘ Lisl”), and it is the story of 
their friendship which dominates the rest of the book. 
Frau von Herzogenberg, whose husband was Miss Smyth’s 
composition teacher, was a woman of singular beauty of 
character, and of singular personal beauty as weil. In 
both she was intensely German. Her face expresses all 
the idealism of Pamina, Leonora and Wagner’s Elisabeth. 
She was childless, and longed for children. She was 
about eleven years older than Miss Smyth, who was just 
out of the school-room and perhaps from a German point 
of view more of a child than she would have believed 
herself. To the Herzogenbergs she became “ das Kind,” 
and it amused Lisl to call herself her old mother. The 
English child wanted mothering, and motherliness was 
just what the German woman could give. But the English 
child, in that congenial atmosphere of music, began to 
grow up very quickly. Her consciousness of being alone, 
of being an Englishwoman, and always an English gentle- 
woman, in a strange society, intensified her personality 
and intensified what the Germans called spleen. Her 
friendship became a passion, and passion was what Lisl 
could neither return nor understand. It is often said 
abroad that English people have a wonderful capacity 
for friendship, as long as they are the dominant parties 
init. Miss Smyth’s temperament was of that nature which 
must dominate. Elisabeth either submitted to domination 
or did not realize it. But Elisabeth’s mother, Baroness 
von Stockhausen, realized it fully, and refused definitely to 
submit or to allow submission. Baroness von Stockhausen, 
the German aristocrat, was a fortress which no English 
gentlewoman could ever hope to reduce. She had “ the 
family ’’ and her duty towards it to form the basis of 
her actions ; Miss Smyth, the stormy petrel, the rebel 
against family traditions, had no one but herself. 
Elisabeth was loyal and remained loyal for a long time, 
perhaps in reality loyal to the end, if her friend could 
have but known. But it is clear that as Miss Smyth 
grew up and developed she passed beyond Elisabeth’s 
understanding. And there was another thing—Elisabeth 
was always hoping to have a child of her own. 

A slight affair precipitated the rupture. The two 
friends may each have believed it to be the fundamental 
cause, but it seems much more probable that it was merely 
the last straw. In 1882 Miss Smyth met in Italy Elisabeth's 
sister Julia and her husband Henry Brewster. They 
were perhaps what in later years would have been called 
Uebermenschen of the Nietzsche school, and Miss Smyth 
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found herself ‘“ quite carried off my feet by the impersonal 
magnificence and daring of their outlook.’’ She began 
to find Lisl rather provincial. Finally a moment arrived 
when Miss Smyth and Henry Brewster discovered “‘ that 
their roots were in the same soil.” Julia, who was broad- 
minded, was prepared to discuss the matter frankly and 
come to some arrangement. Miss Smyth (and she was 
never more herself than at this moment) simply broke 
off intercourse with Brewster at once and for ever. For 
her there was no alternative. But scandalmongers worked 
upon Lisl’s feelings, and the breach could not be avoided. 
Miss Smyth tells the painful story with a ruthlessness of 
self-analysis that compels admiration. A nervous break- 
down led to a temporary phase of religious enthusiasm. 
Brewster ascribed it to influenza, and was in all probability 
right. It relieved her mind for the time being, and when 
Frau von Herzogenberg died she sloughed it off along 
with all her passion of hatred for the one whom she had 
so passionately loved. At this point she ends her story. 
Relentlessly truthful about herself, she refuses to say 
anything that could hurt others who still live. Her 
autobiography ends almost before her artistic career 
began ; but even so it is a wonderfully fascinating record 
of a fierce, passionate and courageous life, told from the 
point of view of a woman who has reached a plane of rare 
serenity and detachment. Two things have kept her 
erect in the storm: her devotion to her art and, perhaps 
more even than that, her devotion to the ideal of a grande 
dame. EpwarpD J. DENT. 


“PRINCE FERELON” 


se see an entertainment described as “a musical 

extravaganza’’ takes one’s mind back half a 

century, and there was a very delightful air of 
old-iashioned innocence about “ Prince Ferelon, or the 
Princess's Suitors,’’ which was composed by Mr, Nicholas 
Gatty for the pupils of Miss Florence Etlinger’s school 
of opera and performed by them last week. Mr, Gatty 
has rewritten an old story. The Princess has driven her 
father, the King, to despair by refusing all her suitors. 
Finally he has ordered her to take her choice once and 
for all between three who are to present themselves. 
Prince Ferelon arrives disguised as a wandering minstrel 
and informs the Princess’s maid that the three suitors 
are none other than himself in three disguises. He 
appears first as a composer of music with a choir of 
singers, The Princess does not appreciate his skill in 
counterpoint, and sends him away singing a discordant 
madrigal which he has composed because ‘‘ he knew it 
would be wanted.’ Next he appears as a costumier, 
accompanied by a procession of fantastic mannequins, 
and thirdly as a ballet master with a troupe of dancers, 
Refused in each case, he is at last accepted when he 
appears as the wandering minstrel. Mr. Gatty’s libretto 
provides scope, it will be seen, for picturesque effects of 
costumes and dance. His music makes no pretensions 
to modernity, and is characterized by a sort of austere 
frivolity of style which is very individual. It has plenty 
of attractive melody, but is entirely free from all 
sentimentality. 

The most important part is that of the Prince, which 
was taken by Mr. Walter Johnstone-Douglas. Mr. 
Douglas showed remarkable versatility in assuming five 
difierent characters within the space of less than fifty 
minutes, He is not only a graceful and sprightly actor, 
but extremely skilful in giving his voice different qualities 
of colour and reserving for the last duet that quality 
which one immediately recognized to be his own natural 
voice. Miss Gladys Moger was a very handsome and 
dignified Princess. The chorus and dancers performed 
their duties with some spirit if not with very much grace, 
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CONCERTS 


THE Second Patrons’ Fund Rehearsal was held at the 
Royal College of Music on Thursday of last week, and was 
attended by a considerable audience. The main characteristic 
of almost all the works performed, both at this and at the 
previous rehearsal, was a tendency to extreme noisiness. 
There was hardly a work which did not employ the percussion 
instruments with deafening monotony. It is easy to under- 
stand the pleasure of a young composer in letting loose the 
full orchestra ; but on several occasions the music would have 
gained greatly by a quieter style of orchestration. This was 
especially the case with some compositions of deliberately 
humorous character. Treated delicately, they might have 
achieved wit; scored for trombones, side drum, cymbals 
and triangle, their trivialities were unnecessarily exaggerated. 
The most interesting work was a symphonic poem by 
Mr. Edgar Bainton, who has a considerable sense of orchestral 
effect, but is liable to be carried away by a rather superficial 
emotionalism. He would do well to study the symphonic 
poems of Liszt and learn what not tosay. The slow movement 
of a symphony by Mr. Harold Darke proclaimed the organist 
in every bar. Mr. Cundell’s symphonic poem, ‘“ Serbia,”’ 
which was rehearsed on both days, has great assurance of 
technique, but is noisy and crude. The Serbian themes on 
which it is built are paltry and meagre; Mr. Cundell would 
probably have achieved a much more genuinely expressive 
work had he trusted his own sense ofmelody. Mr.Greenwood’s 
“ Miniatures ’’ suffered from the prevailing passion for noise, 
but were more clearly designed, and executed with more 
certainty, than anything else in the programme. 

MR. CoaTeEs’s evening of Fairy Tales on November 24, 
at Queen’s Hall, proved something of a disappointment. 
It is sad to confess this, for here was just what we are always 
asking for—a programme that is really a programme, and 
not a fortuitous jumble of items. The weakness was that 
it was arranged—apart from some delightful singing by 
Mr. Rosing in the middle—on a steadily decreasing level 
of interest. First came Ravel’s suite ‘‘ Ma Mérel’Oye,”’ which 
was wholly delightful; we have never thought that these 
exquisite miniatures had anything to gain by enlargement, 
and we remain of that opinion, but Mr. Coates came nearer 
to making us change it than we should ever have thought 
possible. The contra-bassoon in ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast ”’ 
was a revelation. Liadov’s little pieces, which came next, 
are less attractive; they are slender, not to say flimsy, in 
structure, and two of them—‘“ Kikimora’”’ and ‘‘ Baba- 
Yaga ’’—are of that mildly demonic nature which seems to 
become so futile and tiresome when rendered in music. 
Next—following Rosing—came Josef Holbrooke’s ‘‘ Queen 
Mab,” in which an interminable display of orchestral effect 
only serves to emphasize the weakness of design, the lack of 
a distinctive style and the dearth of musical ideas. Finally, 
we had a concert version of ‘‘ L’Oiseau de Feu,’’ which proved 
as bad as “‘ Queen Mab,” only more so, because one expected 
a good deal more from it. It made one feel, as one had 
perhaps never felt before, what an enormous gulf there is 
between concert-hall and stage, between genuine self-sufficing 
music and music that is a mere scenic accessory; it made 
one realize with a shock how large a part must be played 
by the eye, and how small a one by the ear, in the enjoyment 
one derives from a visit to the Empire. For there is no doubt 
of it—‘‘ L’Oiseau de Feu ”’ is a first-rate ballet. 








IT is many years since we last heard Mr. Marmaduke 
Barton play the piano, but if memory serves we should 
say he used to play a good deal better than he was doing 
lastSaturday. His pedalling was rather lifeless, and he showed 
but little sense of gradation when a crescendo or diminuendo 
was required ; set him at piano, and he was up to forte before 
you could turn round. His programme calls for little comment, 
except to note that Colin Taylor’s suite ‘‘ The Crescent Moon ” 
is a trivial affair, though about on the same level as the verses 
of Rabindranath Tagore, by which it is alleged to have been 
inspired. 


PROFESSOR NEWBERRY will give a lantern-lecture under 
the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund on December 
12 at 8.30 p.m. in the lecture room of the Royal Society, 
Burlington House, on ‘‘ The Tombs of the Kings at Thebes.”’ 
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MR. GOOSSENS ON MODERN MUSIC 


It is characteristic of lectures to be more remarkable for 
what they leave unsaid than for what they say, and there 
was no particular reason to suppose that Mr. Eugene Goosseng’ 
lecture to the Arts League of Service would be any exception 
to the rule. But really, as he went on, one grew more and 
more bewildered. Here, one said to oneself, is this young 
composer, a modern of the moderns, known already on both 
sides of the Channel as a brilliant technician, one whose recent 
work gives every hope that he is going to be a good deal more 
and all he can give us is a handful of names (painfully familiar, 
many of them), some pious benedictions, and one or two 
vague generalities that may mean anything or nothing. What 
is it all about ? Cannot he give us some pith and pungency, 
something that we can bite on, some hint, if no more, of his 
personal convictions ? Is he really actuated, as it would seem, 
by nothing more than an amiable desire to avoid treading on 
anybody’s corns? Then the lecture came to an end, the 
audience rose, one by one, to ask its questions, and hearing 
some of them, one began to wonder whether, after all, Mr, 
Goossens had not taken its measure more accurately than one 
imagined, and whether the spoon-food he had been adminis- 
tering was not in fact precisely the kind of diet it was best 
prepared to assimilate. 


The prevailing tendency to-day, Mr. Goossens thinks, may 
best be summed up as a desire to eliminate the unessential, 
That sounds a laudable ambition, but one could have wished 
the lecturer to be a little more explicit, and give us a few in- 
stances to illustrate his meaning. How, for example, is this 
tendency manifested in the works of Stravinsky and Scriabin, 
whose names were coupled together more than once, and whom 
the lecturer evidently regards as the two leading figures in the 
musical world to-day ? Is it to be found there at all? As 
regards Stravinsky, this was challenged outright by one heretic, 
who rose towards the end of the proceedings and voiced the 
opinion that all Stravinsky had done here was to substitute 
reiteration for development. Where, he asked, does the 
elimination come in? To this Mr. Goossens could only reply 
with a not very convincing analogy of a frieze running round 
a wall—the pattern, he said, may consist of a single figure 
repeated ad nauseam, but the frieze itself may be very narrow, 
and everything except the one figure may have been eliminated 
therefrom. True enough, but does it really throw any light 
on the point under dispute ? Argument by analogy is always 
dangerous, and an apparent parallel between one art and 
another needs especially careful scrutiny ; too often it consists 
in taking what is no more than a metaphor and imposing 
a whole structure of artistic theory upon it. Weshould have 
felt more comfortable had Mr. Goossens disposed of his inter- 
locutor with a specific musical instance. 


And if the elimination theory is hard to fit on to Stravinsky, 
what is one to say about Scriabin? One tendency of the 
latter, so far as one can judge from a survey of his more impor- 
tant works—the piano sonatas, the Divine Poem, the Poem of 
Ecstasy, the Poem of Fire—is to amplify in all directions; 
expansion of the orchestra, elaboration of texture, complication 
of thematic development. Even his recapitulation at times 
—-as in the 8th Sonata—amplifies his exposition instead of 
curtailing it. Mr. Goossens‘ of course, knows all this perfectly 
well; we are merely suggesting that it would have been 
discreet in him to give his audience a hint of it, so as to prevent 
a possible misunderstanding. The fact was that Mr. Goossens 
handicapped himself at the outset by a morbid fear of tech- 
nicalities. You cannot discourse illuminatingly on a seml- 
technical subject without the occasional use of a technical term, 
and we think the audience would have borne patiently with 
one or two technical explanations if these had enabled them 
to understand something of the modern attitude towards the 
problems of rhythm and texture, and of the new conception of 
harmony which more than anything else marks off the music 
of to-day from that of yesterday and the day before. Some 
may have wondered if Mr. Goossens was not after all a Gallio, 
caring for none of these things. They would be quite wrong; 
nevertheless, his lecture was itself a singular and unhappy 
instance of the tendency to eliminate. 


R.O.M 
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Drama 
THE PRODUCTION OF OPERA 


T the end of the second act of ‘ Parsifal,’’ Klingsor, 
as we all know, throws the spear at the hero’s head. 
Such is Parsifal’s purity, however, that the spear 
can make no impression on him, but remains floating in 
the air over him, and he can seize it a moment later and 
with a sign of the cross obliterate every vestige of Klingsor 
and his Magic Garden. At Covent Garden these refine- 
ments are not exactly followed. The spear is content to 
float across the stage majestically on a string about a yard 
in front of Parsifal, who is expected to catch it as it passes. 
The pace is not excessive, but at last week’s performance 
he unluckily missed it, and, in the agitation of running 
after it as it made its way out through the wings, he 
knocked over two large pieces of scenery richly painted 
with tropical vegetation. The incident was, of course, not 
in the least unusual, but it served to remind one of the 
extraordinary difference in the standards of production 
which are expected in an opera and in an ordinary play. 
Such a catastrophe would be utterly impossible in any 
other theatre in the middle of London ; at Covent Garden 
it passes unnoticed. But by the side of this great tolerance 
on the part of the opera audience towards the stinginess 
and incompetence of the productions, a contradictory 
phenomenon may also be observed. There is a traditional 
feeling that operas ought to be the occasion for a display 
of all the luxuries of scenic art: though this hope is 
satisfied nowadays only by the newspaper critics’ automatic 
enthusiasm over “‘ magnificent settings ’’ and “ gorgeous 
costumes,’ or by an innocent belief that Covent Garden 
(with its medieval lighting and scene-shifting apparatus) 
has one of the most up-to-date stages in the world. 
A consideration of the nature of the operatic form may 
perhaps suggest some reason for the hopes of elaborate 
production with which the audience sets out and for the 
acquiescence in shoddiness into which it relapses. 

One of the most marked contrasts between opera and 
drama from the producer’s standpoint is in the relative 
importance of the actor. In drama the actor is the most 
essential, perhaps the only essential, element. He is the 
principal means of inducing in the audience the emotions, 
whether esthetic or non-zsthetic, on which the play 
depends for its effect. And if the play is of the class (and 
it is the largest class) which requires of the audience some 
degree of belief in the “ reality ’’ of the stage world, this 
illusion will mainly be produced by the actor. The other 
elements in a production—the scenery, the dresses, the 
lighting—may be of some help; but their negative 
importance is greater than their positive. They are liable 
to do mischief if they create an impression which clashes 
with what the actor is aiming at, or if they distract attention 
from him. But even the negative importance of the décor 
may easily be exaggerated. Really good acting can live 
down its surroundings ; and, though it will prefer them 
to be neutral, it will not be afraid of some degree of modern 
affectation in them or of conventional theatricality. 

In opera, on the other hand, the actor’s whole position 
is altered, owing to the presence of an orchestra. The 
amount of the alteration will naturally vary in the different 
sorts of opera. It will be least in Singspiel (the 
“Entfiihrung,”’ for instance) at one extreme, and in 
works of the Dargomizhsky school (such as ‘‘ Khovansh- 
china”) at the other; both of these classes appear from 
the point of view of this discussion to be midway between 
plays and the word-tone-dramas of composers like Gluck 
or Wagner, to which these remarks particularly apply. 
In opera, then, the orchestra appears as a rival to the actor 
in both of the capacities that have been mentioned : it is 
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powerful enough to oust him from his place as chief creator 
in the audience both of the emotions designed by the 
author, and of the illusion as to the “ reality” of the 
operatic world in question. This rivalry between the 
actor and the orchestra is a perpetual menace to the unity 
of the whole work, and its prevention is the main task of 
the operatic producer. Which side will carry the day, if 
the struggle is not averted, must depend largely on the 
mental constitution of the individual member of the 
audience. Those who are ‘“ unmusical’’ may perhaps 
succeed in suppressing the orchestra and in viewing the 
performance as an unsatisfactory and very peculiar play. 
But most people will find the orchestra too formidable to 
be neglected’, and during some at least of the time it will 
carry all before it. In the extreme case the spectator 
will find himself forgetting that he is at the opera and will 
listen to the sounds as though they were ‘‘ abstract ”’ music, 
treating the actors’ voices like extra instruments in the 
orchestra, Or, if he still regards the music as dramatic, 
he may allow it (with his eyes shut, perhaps) to construct 
for him an imaginary world, in which the events of the 
opera are taking place, but whose visual side is entirely 
incompatible with the actual performance on the stage. 
The problem for the producer, then, is how to fasten the 
stage world on to the imaginary world called up by the 
music, He can scarcely hope to effect this by means of the 
actors alone. In an ordinary play the actor, being the 
only source of emotion in the spectator, is in a strong enough 
position to infect him with a belief in the stage world. 
But in an opera the actor is at best a subsidiary source of 
emotion ; moreover, the very nature of the performance 
seems likely to prevent him from giving an untrammelled 
scope to the art of acting. And if he attempts to do this— 
to act as freely as though he were in a play—there is always 
a serious danger of his jarring with the music, and either 
preventing the spectators from attending to it or at the 
best preventing them from attending to himself, and so 
sending them back to their purely musical world from 
which it was his whole aim to lure them. It seems 
impossible, therefore, that the operatic producer can depend 
on the actors alone for creating an atmosphere on the stage 
capable of being emotionally fitted to the music. He will 
be driven by a stronger necessity than the producer of 
plays to pay attention to his scenery and lighting, to 
investigate the latest developments of stage technique, to 
read the authorities on opera production from Gagliano in 
the seventeenth century to Appia in the twentieth. And 
then, perhaps, if he is employed at Covent Garden, he will 
realize with a jump that such things are an impossible 
dream; he will return to his footlights and his brown 
cardboard castles, his steam-curtains and his flies; and 
with a reassured glance at Mr. Coates will reflect that 
after all it’s the music that really matters, 5... 


A MYSTERY PLAY 
STRAND THEATRE.—‘‘ The Crimson Alibi.”’ 

AmonG the dicta of the theatre which one believes to be 
post-Aristotelian, but which do not possess less weight with 
dramatic critics on that account, is one to the effect that the 
dramatist should never, or never for long, withhold a secret 
from his audience. Whoever else believes in this, it is evident 
that Mr. George Broadhurst does not. With how much 
assistance from the novel of Mr. Octavus Roy Cohen is un- 
known to us, Mr. Broadhurst has constructed a play whose 
whole pith and point is a withheld secret; and it must be 
written down that the audience at the Strand Theatre on 
Saturday evening seemed to like it immensely. Our 
sympathies in this matter on the whole are on the side of 
Mr. Broadhurst. Given the theatre as an instrument of socia 
entertainment (as it generally is, we do not see the smallest 
reason why a mystery play which keeps us guessing from act 
to act should not be at least as effective and enjoyabie as a 
mystery novel which keeps us guessing from chapter to 
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chapter. Think of its possibilities alone as a topic of entr’acte 
conversation! The objection will immediately be offered, 
that for any audience subsequent to that of the first night 
the topic will no longer exist, since the newspapers will 
effectually have blown the dramatist’s gaff. But in this 
objection we think there is some unreality. In the first place, 
it leaves out of its account the well-known delicacy of pro- 
fessional reviewers in refusing to disclose the details of Mr. 
So-and-So’s plot, lest in so doing they should spoil the reader’s 
enjoyment; and in the second, if the gaff were blown would 
the public remember what was told them? We think it 
much more likely that the theatre from night to night would 
buzz with the voices of the blameless ones, all remembering 
with emphasis the fact that they had heard who committed 
the murder of Mr. Quincy, but all forgetting for the moment, 
my dear, whether it was the butler or the parlourmaid. Such 
is the weakness of human memory when confronted not 
only with its own secular distractions, but with the powerfully 
intoxicating red -herring trail laid by the really skilful dramatist. 
Against the mere calm, calculating destroyer of happiness who 
would breathe in our ear, ‘‘ Of course it is the professor of 
philology in the first act who did it all the time,” it would be 
necessary to defend ourselves; but do we not, on opening 
the masterpieces of mystery fiction, have to take similar steps 
t» anticipate the friend who specializes in premature disclosure ? 
Such works, of course, whether for the theatre or the drawing- 
room, demand their own terms; but once the novel and the 
play are reduced to the equality which really seems to be theirs 
in this matter, the play has this advantage at least, that the 
spectator who is strong in the spirit, but weak in the flesh, 
cannot turn over the pages to look at the end. 

With so much by way of introduction, we really do not 
think that it is necessary to go very deeply into Mr. Broadhurst’s 
play. Mr. Broadhurst is quite, quite inexorable; and his 
facility and fertility in the matter of red herrings is con- 
sistently astonishing. Regarded in a suitable aspect, and on 
its own plane, ‘“‘ The Crimson Alibi’’ is a not bad example 
of that zest and resourcefulness in which the contemporary 
American drama frequently outdoes our own. We only 
found it a little lacking in conscious humour, and this deficiency 
we had not expected. And it had one final triumph over us : 
why ‘‘ Crimson,”’ and why “ Alibi’’ ? We can only say that 
the author has here left us guessing. But we think we can 
hear him saying, ‘‘ When you have got hold of a really good 
murder story, and of a really good title, what does it matter 
if the two have no particular relation to one another ?”’ 


Correspondence 


THE NEW PROSODY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 
Sir,—Professor Saintsbury feels horror over the pairing, 
by Mr. Bridges, of such words as “ baron” and “ barren.”’ 


That horror most must share. To find no difference, again, 


in ‘‘ source’’ and ‘“‘ sauce’’ (or, above all, between “ hoar ”’ 
and ‘‘ haw ”’) is almost as horrifying as the manner of many 
of pronouncing ‘‘ Crimea,” ‘‘ Crimear,”’ or ‘‘idea,’’ ‘‘ idear.’’ 


But surely Professor Saintsbury errs (though not as harrow- 
ingly as Mr. Bridges) in finding “fir” and “ fur’”’ strike 
similarly upon the ear. I submit that the ear, as well 
as the eye, does guide us with these words, and that the 
savants make for us stumbling-blocks where there are none. 
Chambers give the pronunciation of “‘fir’’ as“ fer’’ (eas 

in ‘‘her’’) and of ‘‘tur’”’ as “ fur.” 
Yours faithfully, 

Hayes, Kent. FREDERICK NIVEN, 

To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—Dr. Saintsbury declines to take up my glove, and his 
refusal, which causes me no surprise, is so far satisfactory. 
A cause deserted by its most eminent champion is in a fair 
way to go from bad to worse. He is still content with a 
bare reiteration of his belief in the identity of rhythm and 
metre ; which recalls a scene enacted some 2,000 years ago 
when “‘ all with one voice about the space of two hours cried 
out, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’”’ It is significant 
that, even in the midst of this repeated asseveration, he pens 
a sentence which implies that the two are not identical : ‘‘ In 
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Anglo-Saxon the normal rhythm and metre were trochaic.’ 
(The italics are his own.) A similar confusion of thought 
appears in much that has been written on the subject. 

It is equally significant that, although in my former letter ] 
informed him that he had grossly misrepresented the practica] 
working of the trochaic system, he is still unable to perceive 
that he did so. In my book (p. 19) I speak of ** the predomin- 
antly iambic rhythm” of our heroic line, yet he is stil] of 
opinion that scansion on the trochaic base commits me to 
the recitation of such a line in separated trochees, regardless 
of the rhythm. And this after I had pointed out, in the 
same letter, that with the iambic scansion the line, 

What hemp | en home- | spuns have | we swag | gering here ? } 
defies delivery in iambics. The iambic system itself shows 
that rhythm is one thing and metre another. 

I am no controversialist and heartily dislike controversy, 
but it is extremely desirable to bring this question, if possible, 
to a decisive issue—both on general grounds and, in particular, 
for the right comprehension and appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic verse and a better restoration of his text. Will 
you therefore permit me most respectfully to repeat my 
challenge, this time uybi et orbit? If no one, even from among 
the many eminent literary men and women who read THE 
ATHENUM, comes forward to prove by argument the points 
proposed, those of us who find that the trochaic base brings 
order out of chaos will surely need little more to confirm 
their belief that the iambo-trochaico-anapestic system is 
‘incapable of reasoned defence.” 

Perhaps the most repulsive feature of the old system is 
its necessary rejection of Continuity of Rhythm. Yet it is 
this very continuity of rhythm in verse which forms its 
essential differentia from prose, the rhythm of which is 
discontinuous. It is therefore encouraging to read in another 
review : ‘‘ The traditional prosody is based on the iambic, 
a system which breaks down at many points, notably when 
applied to blank verse. Mr. Bayfield breaks away from 
tradition and substitutes a system on the trochaic base, which 
he maintains (and proves very conclusively) provides con- 
tinuity of rhythm.” 

Your obedient servant, 
M. A. BAYFIELD. 


A STOLEN LETTER OF SWINBURNE'S 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—In Mr. Edmund Gosse’s recent book a Swinburne 
letter 1s quoted, a letter written by Swinburne to Philip 
Bourke Marston. That letter was given to me by Philip 
Marston within a day or two of its writing, and remained in 
my possession for years. Then it disappeared. Now it turns 
up again in the pages of Mr. Gosse’s book ; at least a transcript 
of it does. 

Mr. Gosse can only tell me that “‘ the letter was sold by 
public auction (at Sotheby’s, I believe) many years ago. 
Mr. Wise was given permission to copy it. I conjecture 
that the original letter went to America, where there are so 
many Swinburne collectors.’” So far, Mr. Gosse. 

Now, Sir, this letter was my property. It was concerned 
with nothing but Swinburne’s opinion of my early poems— 
an opinion which has encouraged and influenced me throughout 
my life. Can I recover the letter? Can I find out who has 
the letter ? Can I find out who caused the letter to be sold 
at Sotheby’s ? Will you, by publishing this, give me the 
chance to find out anything about my stolen letter? It is 
a four-page letter, closely written, criticizing and praising my 
first book, ‘‘ Lays and Legends.” 

Yours faithfully, 


E. NESBIT. 
Well Hall, Eltham, S.E.9. 


THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE has organized a small but 
interesting exhibition of practical arts at the Twenty-one 
Gallery. The exhibitors are chiefly artists whio have not 
hitherto been associated in the general mind with applied art. 
Some of the work is avowed lytentative, but it is hoped that 
this little ‘‘ specimen "’ exhibition will serve its purpose of 
indicating what might be achieved if there were a persistent 
and organized demand for work of this nature. 
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Foreign Literature 


HONOUR IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


L’'HonnEUR AU MiroIR DE Nos LetTrEs. Par G. Le Bidois. 
(Paris, Garnier, 6fr.) 


on the different forms and spirits which the patriotic 

literature of different countries is wont to take or 
exhibit. The French, who have a great deal of such 
literature, may at least justly boast that they have never 
stinted their letters of their proper sizings. There was a 
time when—making a sort of conventional reservation for 
the classics, and one more polite than serious for their 
neighbours and teachers south of the Alps and the Pyrenees 
—they declined to recognize any other literature at all ; 
and though it has not been the custom more lately to cry 
this opinion on the housetops, it has probably never been 
quite ousted from a Frenchman’s “interior forum.” It 
was inevitable, therefore, that the very interesting and 
quite admirable outburst of Patriotism which the war has 
evoked in France should sometimes take this direction— 
that one part of what we may call “‘ the speech of Pericles 
put in commission ”’ should be devoted to the presence in 
French literature of that spirit which found its latest 
expression in the defiance of 1914, the resistance of the 
next four years, and the triumph of a twelvemonth since. 
So M. Le Bidois, who is Professor of French Literature in 
the Catholic University of Paris, can certainly not be said 
to have forgotten his vocation in undertaking this task. 

He tells us, however, at the outset that his book is 
neither a work of literary history nor one dealing with 
pure literature in any way ; indeed, its sub-title is ‘‘ Essais 
de Psychologie et de Morale.”” From this point or these 
points of view he deals successively with ‘‘ Roland ”’ 
and the Chansons de Geste generally, with Villehardouin 
and Joinville and (less favourably) Froissart ; with 
M. Bédier’s reconstituted ‘‘ Tristan and Iseult’’; with 
“ The Eclipse of Honour ”’ in the later Middle Ages ; with 
Bayard ; with Montaigne ; with the Spaniards and their 
pundonor ; with Corneille, who naturally has the longest 
notice (two whole chapters of some sixty pages) in the book ; 
with Racine; with the ‘‘ Princesse de Cléves”’; with 
Moliére and the eighteenth century, and with Romanticism 
and Emile Augier, adding a brief Conclusion in which 
two writers of very different classes, Feuillet and Faguet, 
supply the texts. 

A survey of such subjects, conducted on such principles, 
would require very feeble and ignorant handling to deprive 
it of interest ; and M. Le Bidois’s treatment is not in the 
least danger of such adjectives. It is of course to be 
expected, considering who and what he is, that he will 
not allow Honour, highly as he esteems it, to be a sole 
and sufficient assurance of good conduct in the human 
individual ; but he regards it as a great thing in itself and 
a mighty ally to Piety and Duty. Perhaps he never reaches 
an absolute definition of it ; he comes nearest at the close 
in discussing the definitions »‘ other people, and his own 
shortest formula is “la conscience en épanouissement de 
fierté.”” But the fact is that Honour, like the Love with 
which it is sometimes in conflict, cannot be defined ; it 
can only be felt in its presence—and in its absence perhaps 
still more. 

_ But if it cannot be defined it can certainly be discussed in 
its various manifestations ; and some of M. Le Bidois’s 
discussions of those he has selected are very interesting. 
One need not say much on the first three chapters, for that 
the “ Chanson de Roland ”’ is a sort of narrative liturgy of 
Honour need not be argued ; and the congeniality, to a 


¥ is possible that someone has already written an essay 
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French Catholic of letters, of the spirit of the Chans.: s 
generally, of the ‘‘ Conquéte de Constantinople ’’ and of i.e 
history of Saint Louis must be evident. Chapter IV., for 
the subject of which M. Le Bidois has, perhaps not quite 
so happily, selected the restored story of Sir Tristram, 
may provoke more controversy. That in the Romances 
Love takes a place which it has not in the Chansons is, 
of course, indisputable ; but does it ‘‘ evict honour,” as 
M. Le Bidois thinks? Might one not contend that the 
very frequent disloyalty of the Paladins ‘“‘ evicts 
honour’ quite as much as the conduct of Lancelot or 
Tristan ? that in fact in neither case is honour “ evicted ” 
at all, but that both exemplify our English oxymoron, 
His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true ? 

M. Le Bidois, who of course admits that Tristram’s fall 
is not entirely his fault, seems to have chosen the text 
to show how Honour alone fails owing to le culte de la 
femme ; but that is scarcely “ the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” 

Nobody, however, will contest the Eclipse of Honour 
shown by the temper of which ‘‘ Renard ”’ and the “ Rose ”’ 
were the Bibles, though it is possible that if the Devil’s 
advocate might have nothing to say about the tricking 
of its beams in Bayard, another kind of pleader might 
urge that the Constable of Bourbon is too hardly treated. 
He was not exactly a Coriolanus; but he was an odd 
mixture of that hero, of the Patriarch Joseph, and of 
some others. However, one could scarcely expect a 
Professor in a Roman Catholic University to be just, let 
alone kind, to the sacker of Rome. Some readers may 
find the chapter on Montaigne and his rather unexpected 
championship of Honour against the Machiavellian 
theories particularly attractive ; but M. Le Bidois on the 
Pundonor is disappointing. His French love of order 
and the juste milieu is startled at the Spanish excess, 
and his old objection to the culte de la femme in the 
Romances revives. Indeed, he seems—partly following, 
partly opposing M. Brunetiére—to have misapprehended the 
position of the Amadis cycle in the matter. The extreme 
severity of the Spanish drama to even a suspicion of 
unfaithfulness is rather a revolt from than a development 
of the Amadisian exaltation of the “‘ cruel heroine.”” With 
Corneille one comes back into unison, or at least harmony, 
with M. Le Bidois, for though one may not always admire 
quite the same things as he does, or for quite the same 
reasons, the great Norman dramatist can excite in an 
Englishman almost throughout his work a most sincere 
admiration, and a conviction that admiration itself s 
a tragic passion. That in coming to Racine our author 
has to substitute “ délicatesse’’ for “‘ honneur ”’ is perhaps 
a little ‘‘ indicative ’’; but he redoubles his enthusiasm 
tocover his manceuvre. Itis most refreshing to find him 
enlisting Moliére, and actually making some case for Don 
Juan—the hero, not merely the play. One could not 
expect M. Le Bidois to quote Baudelaire, but his remarks 
certainly remind one of 

Mais le calme héros courbé sur sa rapiére 
Regardait le sillage et ne daignait rien voir. 


“e 


A very clever handling of the eighteenth century “ for 
reproof and for instruction ’’ follows, but with Romanticism, 
as with the fundonor and the woman-worship which 
figure so largely in it, the critic is evidently not quite at 
home. It is perhaps rather hard to question Hugo’s 
dramatic treatment of Honour (the “ Légende ” is allowed 
to pass) because Hernani calls Donia Sol, in speaking to 
Ruy Gomez, “‘ ta femme.’’ But he is much happier with 
Musset and “ Lorenzaccio,” while he admits Vigny’s 
‘“‘ Servitude et Grandeur ”’ as “‘ a noble little book.’’ One 
need not argue the point whether Augier deserves a whole 
chapter, or canvass minutely the dealings with Feuillet and 
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Faguet ; it is enough to say that they complete an attractive 
and inspiriting book. Perhaps, though M. Le Bidois 
wisely points out the difference of honneur and gloire, 
he does not quite so accurately observe those between his 
strict subject and délicatesse on the one hand, honnéteté 
on the other. And though we may have missed it (for 
indexless books of four hundred well-filled pages are coverts 
hard to draw completely), thereseems no sufficient warning 
that the word “honour ’”’ itself, as commonly applied to 
the two sexes, is at least partially equivocal. But on 
these things it is not necessary to dwell. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


THE IDIOT AS HERO 


LE [LIvRE DE GOHA LE SIMPLE. Par Albert Adés et Albert 
Josipovici. (Paris, Calmann-Lévy. 4fr. 90.) 


and brave, and strong and noble. Tom Jones, a 

mere man, has put up his fists and knocked out all 
the medieval knights of Christendom one by one. He 
has done the same to many since, but his recent bouts 
have given him little trouble. He has merely had to 
deal with gentlemen and intellectuals, passionate lovers 
and buffoons of Bohemia. He has barely condescended 
to brush aside such rickety adversaries as Rastignac, des 
Grieux or Svengali. But we fear that he will find Goha 
the Simple a disconcerting proposition. 

Because Goha is made of different substance from any 
of them. He is peculiar, but he is not an eccentric cr a 
mystic or an ascetic or a saint; he is simply crazy. At 
the age of twenty-five he has completely failed to make 
his living and is given up as hopeless by his father, who 
cries out in despair: “‘ I] ne te reste plus qu’a vivre comme 
ta meére.”’ A terrific reproech, for Goha lives in Old 
Cairo, and the woman’s destiny which awaits him is the 
destiny of the woman of the Orient—to do nothing and 
be nothing but an animal. But the prospect worries him 
little ; the factor of the personal will has no place in his 
psychology. When Nour-el-Ein, the young wife of the 
philosopher Cheik-el-Zaki, embraces him as her lover, he 
makes no conscious passionate response. When she pays 
the death penalty for her adultery he knows no remorse. 
He merely wonders at the consequences of half-remembered 
acts. He does not understand the activities of men or 
attempt to understand them. He drifts from absurdity 
to disgrace, from disgrace to infamy, and finally into 
a respectable marriage with a rich widow. What could 
Tom Jones do with such a fellow ? 

And what can we ourselves make of the authors who 
have built an Arabian Nights Entertainment round this 
impalpable figure? We can write them down as decadent, 
but this will be doing them scant justice. For they have 
given us a vivid and enthralling book in which the 
atmosphere of the East is so consistent that Goha himself 
is enveloped and absorbed in it. He is inextricably woven 
into the fabric of his environment. We could not tolerate 
him as a hero in Buckinghamshire or Bond Street or 
Montrouge. He is an Oriental of the Orient, and he fits 
so perfectly into the Cairo of this Jok that we accept 
him and respond to his pathetic appeal. 

There are two reasons why MM. Adés and Josipovici 
have thus succeeded in convincing us. The first is that 
they are literary artists of a high order, and the second is 
that they are Egyptians, and as such not only understand 
the essential features of the East, but take them for 
granted. They assume that we recognize the several 
view-points of the Cheik and the women of his harem, 
of the streetsellers and the negress prostitute. They assume 
that we know the constitution of the city and its 
characteristics, and we understand it all the better from 
their reticence. R. H. W. 


] T is a long time since heroes in literature were handsome 
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BARCELONA IN THE XVIIIth 
CENTURY 


Ext ARTE DRAMATICO EN EL RESURGIR DE CATALUNA, Por Francisco 
°de P. Curet. (Barcelona, Editorial Minerva. 3 ptas.) 
R. CURET’S interesting book on the Catalan 
S theatre differs from nearly every other work op 
Catalan subjects, in that it recognizes frankly 
that there was an eighteenth century. Those who are 
interested in the nature and principles of nationality fing 
in that century a great stumbling-block. It makes no 
emotional or sensuous appeal to their imagination; the 
facts of its history will not fit in with what they believe - 
it cannot be used as an instrument of propaganda. It had 
its thinkers, its triumphs of the mind and spirit ; but the 
opinions of educated and intelligent men and their attitude 
towards the situation were not such as will help those who 
have a feeling for nationalism. They are inclined to shirk 
the issue and fall back upon the old formulz—‘ machine- 
made States held together by force,” and so on—forgetting 
that they themselves, more than any others, are concerned 
with political developments, and should regard States 
not in terms of kings, but as collections of men and women, 
The policy of kings in the eighteenth century was uniform 
and absolutist, to be sure; but even the kings felt the 
unconscious and inevitable influence of the thinkers, and 
tried to appear, if not to act, as enlightened rulers. Learn- 
ing of all sorts was becoming international. The arrival 
of the Bourbons in Spain led to the reopening of intellectual 
relations with the rest of Europe. The legislation against 
aliens, which had begun with the expulsion of the Jews 
and Moriscos, had afterwards been used to discourage the 
presence in Spain of anyone who was not a Spaniard, lest 
he should bring with him anti-Catholic sentiments. Most 
of these regulations were now not only removed, but 
reversed ; foreigners were invited to colonize the barren 
parts of La Mancha, Andalucia and Estremadura, or to 
sing or paint in the capital. 

In Catalonia, people seem to have cared very little— 
less than ever, perhaps—who governed them. Life was 
always the same routine, the same struggle. Wars were 
so frequent that they seemed to be as inevitable as the 
phenomena of nature; it was hardly realized then, as it 
is now, that wars are made by the very governments which 
should prevent them. People could only laugh and make 
songs about them. They knew perfectly well that it was 
ministers who ruled, not kings ; and when modern Catalan 
writers bewail the “ abject conformism,” the ‘ debility 
and corruption of the national spirit,” “a people forgetful 
of its history, its honour, and even of its language,”’ it means 
that they observe with pain that the national idea (as they 
have learned to understand it) was not one which appealed 
to the Catalan people in those times. ‘The truth is that 
the eighteenth century was one in which the international 
idea was seen to provide the only reasonable attitude of 
mind. Not only royal families and systems of government, 
but literature, philosophy and music alike were inter- 
national. The spirit of Europe was beginning to be a true 
“ International of Intellect ’’ ; it was ruled by the “ Great 
Apostle of Reason ’”’ ; and reason was the guiding principle 
if not the ultimate practice in all forms of human activity. 
It found its imaginative expression in music—the art, as 
has been said, of reasoning in sound ; indeed, the eighteenth 
century may appropriately be called the age of music. 
Music expressed in choice and deliberate forms the clarifica- 
tion of ideas which was being achieved by the thinkers ; 
the doctrine of ‘‘ Nature, Reason and Wisdom ”’ was instinct 
in nearly all eighteenth-century music before it was greatly 
and imaginatively expressed by Mozart in the “ Magic 
Flute.” 

The patriotic and nationalist instincts of some Catalan 
writers have been offended by the domination of Italian 
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music and Italian opera. But music in the eighteenth 
century employed an international language. The Italian 
musical idiom was universal, as universal as Latin had been 
under the Roman Empire and in the Middle Ages ; indeed, 
it stands to modern music in the same relation as Latin 
stands to modern languages. The shape of melodies 
and their treatment, rhythm, tonality, and the symphonic 
forms which depended on it, are all Italian; and Italian 
was the universal, international language which was set 
to music. It is unreasonable of some Catalan writers to 
draw a veil and be silent over the eighteenth century, and 
to regard Barcelona as an empty void of oppression and 
gloom because the opera was sung in Italian and plays 
given in Castilian. The people of Barcelona had oppor- 
tunities of hearing the most celebrated operas by the most 
popular composers of the day. They witnessed the lyric 
dramas of Metastasio set to the noble strains of Jomm ‘li 
and Porpora; they laughed at the comedies of Goldoni 
and the sparkling music of Galuppi, Piccinni, Gazzaniga 
and Cimarosa, to say nothing of the Catalan (or, rather, 
Valencian) composer Vicente Martin y Soler, who wrote 
“Una cosa rara,’’ one of the tunes from which is played 
during the last supper in “Don Giovanni.” And Sr. 
Curet mentions another Catalan composer, José Dura, who 
seems to have been a competent and versatile musician, 
able to turn out a presentable opera at short notice, when 
no other was available. 

We have no space to deal with Sr. Curet’s able summary 
of Catalan drama in the nineteenth century. He has 
realized that the eighteenth century is the foundation of 
the twentieth, as well as of the nineteenth; indeed, no 
candid mind could afford to neglect it. The view which 
seems to be suggested by his study of the theatre in the 
social history of Barcelona seems to be that in the eighteenth 
century the ‘‘ Ciudad Condal”’ was as happy as any other 
Mediterranean town, and that its intellectual life was 
comparatively on a fairly high level. Anyone who will 
think about the issue at all, and is bent on honesty, will 
realize that the degree of civilization, of material and 
social welfare depends not on the use of a particular lan- 
guage, but on the conditions and conception of life and 
on the attitude towards it adopted by the majority of men 
and women. LB T. 


ACROSS THE GULF 


LE Prix DE L’'HoMME. Par Jean de Granvilliers. (Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy. 4 fr. 90.)—During the war there were only 
two kinds of men—combatants and non-combatants. Between 
the two there was a deep and wide gulf. The most 
that non-combatants could do was to attempt to realize 
the volume and intensity of the suffering on the other 
bank and its manifold forms. The fighting men them- 
selves were silent; a chance phrase or adjective or muffled 
exclamation alone gave us an occasional hint. We were 
forced to turn to books and pictures by the men who knew 
and had the will and power to articulate. We chose the 
records, of course, which corroborated our imagination. There 
were some whose thirst for truth was appeased by Captain 
Bairnsfather and Mr. Beach Thomas. For ourselves, we 
liked to think that M. Benjamin’s “‘ Gaspard ” and ‘“‘ Le Feu ” 
of M. Barbusse, together with Mr. Paul Nash’s painting 
“Void,” formed a plastic entity which we might accept as 
significant of the thing War. To-day we all have some such 
image or series of images; our mental concepts of the thing 
are fixed, and a new book has small chance of shaking them. 
M. de Granvilliers’ “‘ Le Prix de l'Homme”’ will appeal to 
those whose impressions harmonize with the great French 
books referred to above. It will not conflict with the settled 
images, but contribute to them. The additional material is 
the study of the reaction of these aspects of war on the mind 
of a cultivated young Frenchman of race and breeding. 
Technically the book is well constructed ; the contrast between 
the psychology of the central figure and that of his foil seems, 
however, unnecessarily insisted upon. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


*Lilly (William Samuel). AN INvisIBLE KinGpom: being 
some chapters in ethics. Chapman & Hall, 1919. 9 in. 
240 pp., 15/ n. 1704 
Dr. William Francis Barry has supplied a useful summary 
of the contents of this “‘ literary Will and Testament”’ of 
his friend the author, who was revising the book for publication 
just before his death. ‘‘ The Bond of Human Society,” 
“The Ethical Function of Memory,’’ ‘‘ The Sociological 
Value of Christianity,” and ‘‘ Prophet of the Moral Law”’ 
are the headings of some of the chapters. The last-named 
deals with John Henry Newman. One universal truth, 
“call it postulate or axiom,’’ occupies the author throughout 
the volume, namely, the absolute supremacy of the moral 
law over all departments of human existence and human 
actions. A notable section is concerned with ‘‘ The Morality 
of War,”’ in which it is maintained that ‘‘ man is born into a 
state of war,’’ and that ‘‘ the ultimate arbiter is the sword 
of Brennus. Virtue is courage.’ ‘‘ The militant instinct is 
not evil in itself; it may be the source of highest good if 
brought under moral rules. Such rules are to be found in 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Suarez.’”’ ‘‘ Defensive war is just ; 
not so war for glory or riches; but to redress grave injury 
it is lawful.’”’ ‘‘ To abolish war, man being what he is, would 
be no blessing. . . . St. George remains one of our highest 
types; for ‘the soldier’s trade,’ says Ruskin, ‘ verily and 
essentially, is not slaying but being slain.’ War is the 
safeguard of human solidarity, the explanation of the greatest 
things in human history.” 
Rita (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). THe TRUTH OF SPIRITUA- 
LIisM. Werner Laurie, 1919. 7in. 159 pp.,3/6n. 133.9 
The authoress is very severe on the ‘‘sceptics’’ and people 
who do not inquire with ‘“‘an open mind, a reasonable 
curiosity.”’ That low curiosity which looks for evidences 
of trickery rouses her indignation. But it is hard for the 
scoffer to change his spots, and Rita’s denunciations will 
hardly make much difference, especially as they are often 
more eloquent than intelligible. 
200 RELIGION. 


*Hodges (George). How to KNow THE BIBLE. Skeffington 
[1919]. 8 in. 366 pp. index, 6/ n. 220.7 
The Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has rendered a service by preparing this 
admirable conspectus of facts concerning ‘“‘a dangerous 
and dynamic book, radical and revolutionary, essentially 
democratic,’’ which ‘‘ puts all conservatisms in peril,’’ and 
‘‘is an armory for the forces of militant progress ’”’ (p. 348). 
Such a compilation is greatly needed; for the average person 
wonders why the Bible, which is a library of works by. 
various authors, and of diverse periods, should continue 
to be published in a form which presents sixty-six books 
‘““ without separate title-pages, makes poetry look like prose, 
shows no distinction between conversation and description,” 
‘‘deprives the reader even of the benefit of paragraphs.”’ 
and is printed ‘‘ in detached and numbered sentences, arranged 
in double-columned pages of fine type.’ Dean Hodges 
is an enthusiast in his subject, which he illuminates with 
conspicuous success. 

Murphy (Hugh Davis). THE STATE OF THE SOUL BETWEEN 
DEATH AND THE RESURRECTION, AND ‘‘OQUR BOYS 
WHO FELL IN BATTLE.” Skeffington {1919}. 74 in. 
157 pp.,. 5/ n. 236.4 

A series of addresses on the intermediate state of human 
souls between death and the Last Judgment. Dr. Murphy 
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aims at restoring the primitive belief in a Paradise inter- 

mediate between earth and heaven, which can be entered only 

after the Last Judgment. The author considers that those 
who fell in battle, even though they were not religiously 
minded, have in all probability been received into this 
paradise. 

300 SOCIOLOGY. 

D’Ors (Engenio). Dr La AMistap y DEL DIALoGo: Lectura 

dada en la Residencia de Estudiantes la noche del 16 de 

Febrero de 1914. Madrid, 1919. 7}in., 2 ptas—APREN- 

DIZAJE Y HerOisMo: Lectura dada en la Residencia de 

Estudiantes la noche del 20 de Enero de 1915. Madrid 

1915. 74 in. 68 pp.,2 ptas—GRANDEZA Y SERVIDUMBRE 

DE LA INTELIGENCIA (‘‘ Publicaciones de la Residencia 

de Estudiantes’’). Madrid, 1919. 7} in. 72  pp., 

2.50 ptas. 309.146 

Xenius "’ publishes little, and his work, both in Castilian 

and Catalan, is usually difficult to obtain in a foreign country. 

His mind is perhaps the most exquisitely balanced in Spain ; 

his part in modern Spanish culture might be compared, roughly 

at any rate, with that played by Mr. Lowes Dickinson in 

Engtish-speaking countries. His view of life is modern in the 

best sense; yet it is essentially a Greek view of life, which 

sees in friendship and social intercourse the greatest attainable 

‘* goods.’ Two of the three little books which have reached 

us are the reports of readings, or rather of intimate con- 

versations, which took place when Sr. D’Ors visited the 

Residencia de Estudiantes. The third is a collection of 

short essays or thoughts on intellectual greatness or abasement 

at various periods of history. It is an interesting achievement 
to have written about Abelard without once mentioning 

Heloise. 

Nanavati (Manecksha Hoshangsha). A CoMPARATIVE STUDY 
oF MopERN Constitutions. Bombay, Taraporevala, 
Sons & Co., 1918. 7} in. 114 pp. apps. (bibliog.) paper, 
1 rupee 8 annas. 354 

The Professor of Economics and History at Morris College, 

Nagpur, planned and wrote this work for students taking 

the course of Comparative Politics for the B.A. examination ; 

but the information embodied in the book, relating to the 
political constitutions of some of the most advanced modern 

States, should be acceptable also to the general reader. The 

sections dealing with the classification of constitutions, 

the legislature, the executive, the judiciary, and the like, 
are clearly written; and the analytical abstract of con- 
stitutions, in Appendix A, is useful. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 
*Suchanan (J. Y.). Accounts RENDERED OF WorK DONE 
AND THINGS SEEN. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1919. 
9 in. 493 pp. il. map, 21/ n. 504 
This work, which is a further instalment of the author’s 
“Comptes Rendus,’’ comprises thirty-three papers. One 
of the most important is ‘‘ A Retrospect of Oceanography 
in the last Twenty Years before 1895.’’ The author gives 
an account of his discovery that ‘‘ Bathybius ’’ was a colloid 
form of calcium sulphate, easily stained by pigments, with 
the production of a “lake.’’ Among other subjects dealt 
with are the comparative temperatures of the sea and the air 
above it, the colour of the sea, the compressibility of solids, 
and the wreck of M. Santos Dumont’s airship “ no. 6,’’ at 
Monaco in 1902. 


*Ellis (G. S. M.). AppLieED Botany (‘‘ The New Teaching 
Series ’’). Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 8 in. 256 pp. 

il. maps, index, 4/6 n. 581.6 
The germination of seeds, plant-growth, cultivation and 
manuring, soil-bacteria, pollination, the evolution of flowers, 
variation and heredity, and plant-enemies are dealt with, 
simply and concisely, in Mr. Ellis’s book, which contains 
numerous clear diagrammatic figures. There are two maps. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 

*Cooke (Arthur), GrouNDWORK OF SURGERY (for first-year 
students). Cambridge, Heffer, 1919. 7} in. 191 pp. 
index, 7/6 n. 617.2 

Designed to give the first-year’s man an elementary 
knowledge of common lesions and their causes, this book 
deals with surgical infections, injuries, shock, deformities, 
the surgery of chemical deposits, and numerous allied subjects. 


ce 
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Thorne (P. C. L.). CuimisTRY FROM THE INDUSTRIAL Stanp. 
point (‘The New Teaching Series’’). Hodder ¢% 
Stoughton, 1919. 8 in. 260 pp. il. app. (bibliog.) index, 
4/6 n. 660.2 

Taking as the basis of the book a limited number of 
representative manufacturing operations, such as the ammonia- 
soda process, the production of calcium cyanamide, and the 
hydrogenation of oils to make solid fats, and explaining that 
the scientific chemist takes advantage of the behaviour of 
substances, the author indicates the fundamental lines upon 
which chemical methods are conducted, and describes not 
only such routine operations as filtration, distillation, and 
evaporation, but also the chief appliances used for these 
processes. Filter-presses, patent stills, centrifuges, and the 
like are included. Mr. Thorne’s book is a laudable and 
successful endeavour to show the inter-relationship of 
chemistry and industrial enterprise; but we do not follow 
the writer of the introduction when he remarks that the 
teacher has ‘‘ too often’’ taught his subject ‘‘ on the basis 
that it is of interest for its own sake.’’ Surely this is the 
best possible way of teaching—indeed, the ideal method. 


800 LITERATURE. 

Ford (S. Gertrude). Lessons In VerRSE-Crart. Daniel, 

1919. 74 in. 125 pp., 4/6 n. 808.1 

Readers as well as would-be makers of verse will derive 
useful instruction from this little manual. It tells you how 
to learn to enjoy poetry, distinguishes the three orders of 
versification—poetry, verse, and doggerel—and_ explains 
how to write verse that is not doggerel, and may be poetry 

The lyric, roundel, triolet, ballade, rondeau, rondel, vilanelle, 

blank verse, heroic couplet, and the rest are all explained, 

and many points are discussed in a way leading on to a 

genuine understanding of what is finest in great poetry. 

Howe (E. W.). VENTURES IN COMMON SENSE (“The 
Free Lance Books’’). Introduction by H. L. Mencken. 
New York, Knopf, 1919. 74 in. 273 pp., $1.50 n. 8145 

Mr. Mencken’s introduction to this volume is an essay 

of remarkable penetration on the character of the American 
people—indeed, of the Anglo-Saxon race in general; for 
the cap fits well enough oa this side of the Atlantic too. 
He shows how blind to the logic of experience, how com- 
pletely at the mercy of impossibly unreasonable herd instincts, 
the American people is. Mr. Howe is one of those who, 
according to Mr. Mencken, “ have risen to a capacity for 
disillusion, which *is the first step towards a capacity for 
free speculation.’’ He is able to see through a good deal 
of the prevailing nonsense which obscures the Transatlantic 
mental atmosphere. At other points he is still with the 
herd. Mr. Howe’s aphorisms, even at their most unen- 
lightened, are always good reading. There is a fine terseness 
about such sayings as ‘“‘ There is always a type of man who 
says he loves his fellow-men and expects to make a living 
at it’’; and “ Look after the lower life carefully, and the 
higher life will look after itself.’’ One likes and admires 
him even when he is denying that there is any point in 
discovering truth or loving beauty for their own sake. He 
is always sincere and often witty. 

Le Bidois (G.).§ L’HoNNEUR AU MrRoIR DE NOS LETTRES: 
essais de psychologie et de morale (‘‘ Les Idées Morales 
dans la Littérature Frangaise’). Paris, Garnier, 1919. 
8 in. 409 pp. paper, 6 fr. 840.6 

See review, p. 1299. 





POETRY. 
Church (Richard). HurricANE; andother poems. Selwyné 
Blount, 1919. 7in. 46 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 


In reading these poems we get the impression that the 
author has only partially succeeded in “ informing ”’ (in the 
Platonic sense) the chaos of his thoughts and emotions. The 
chaos is an interesting chaos, a nebulous mass of beauty ; at 
the command of some compelling creative word it might take 
a splendid and orderly shape. But the word has not been 
spoken ; we can only speculate how fine Mr. Church's poetry 
would be if it had. Compressed, chastened, epigrammatized 
a little, such poems as ‘‘ Hurricane,”’ ‘‘ Sunset in the Garden, 
‘September Eve,’’ would be remarkable poems of passion. 
As it is, the passion is there, wild, violent and vague, like an 
inundation. A greater poet would have known how to confine 
it within banks, and how to give the flood a direction. 
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CASSELL’S BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTATION 


MEE Classified Price List sent post free on application’. = 


Mr. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


“ 4 corrective record not only of what happened ‘ over there, but of what people were 
saving and feeling at home.’’—TimEs. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 170 Cartoons and Illustrations by famous “‘ Punch ” 
Artists. Eighth Impression. Cloth, 10/6 net 


MORE SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT WAR 
Including the Battle of Jutland. 


By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., C. OWEN and W. D. KIRKPATRICK. With 24 Plates 
in Colour, 28 in Black-and-White, by W.L. WyL ie. Cloth, 15/- net 


CASSELL’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. (Director of the University 0: London School 
of Librarianship). An entirely new work, 1,316 pages. Cloth, 6/- net 
“Nothing could be better as regards printing arrangement, fullness of content and con- 
ciseness of expression.’’—TIMEs, 


THE COMPLETE GARDENER. 


By H. H. 1 HOMAS (Editor of the ‘“* Gardener”), With Coloured Frontispiece by 
C. E. FLower, and 122 Full-page Half-tone Plates, Cloth gilt, 15/- net 


CASSELL’S BOCK OF QUOTATIONS, PROVERBS 
AND HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


By W.GURNEY BENHAM. 1,256 pages. 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


By Rev. DR. BREWER. 1,440 pages. Cloth, 12/6net ; alsoin two vols., half-morocco, 


17/6 net 
ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER 


By FRANCIS WARD, M.D., F.Z.S. A wonderful bock. With nearly 100 unique 
Photographs in Colour and Black-and-White. Cloth, 9/- net 


Cloth, 12/6 net ; half-leather, 15/- net 





Fiction, 7s. net each 
H. G. WELLS (6s.) 2nd Imp.) The Undying Fire 
GERTRUDE PAGE (2nd Imp.) The Veldt Trail 
SAX ROHMER (4th Imp.). . . . . . Dope 
HUGH WALPOLE (5th Imp.) . . . Jeremy 
ETHEL M. DELL .... .. .. . _ The Tidal Wave 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH (3rd Imp.) Tamarisk Town 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON Sheepskins and Grey Russet 
ROBERT HICHENS = (2nd Imp.) . Mrs. Marden 
““BARTIMEUS” . . . An Awfully Big Adventure 
B. M. CROKER. 
ALICE PERRIN 


=—oo___ for Boys and Girls 


ALL ABOUT AIRCRAFT OF TO-DAY. 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. With 32 Photographic Illustrations. Cloth, 7/6 net 


ALL ABOUT TREASURES OF THE EARTH. 


By FREDICK A, TALBOT. With 32 Illustrations. Cloth 7/6 net 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN MECHANIC. 
By BERNARD E. JONES. Assisted by a number of Experts. With 16 Full-page 
Plates and Hundreds of Diagrams. Cloth, 7/6 net 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF THE OPEN AIR. 


Edited by ERIC WOOD. With 8 Coloured and 32 Black-and-White Plates. 
Cloth, 7/6 net 


MY BOOK OF STORIES FROM THE POETS. 
By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. With 12 beautiful Colour Plates by > ot en 








The Pagoda Tree 
Star of India 








OUR WONDERFUL NAVY. 


Told by JOHN S. MARGERISON. With 8 Colour Plates and 12 Half-tones by Charles 
DE Lacy. Cloth, 6/- ne 


Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


<a Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, £,C.4, > RE ces 








Messrs. LONGMANS’ List. 


v e 
A Naturalist's Sketch Book 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.ZS. 
With 60 Plates, 24 of which are in Colour and 36 in 
Collotype In one volume, 4to. £6 6s. net. 

*‘ Even the life-long student of Nature’s great book of 
the English countryside will find something new to him and 
surprising on almost every page of this wonderful volume.” 
—Mornirg Post. 


5 6 
Wanderings and Memories 
By J. G. MILLAIS, Author of “ Life of Frederick 
Courtenay Selous, D.S.O.” &c. With 15 Illustrations, 
8vo. 16s. net. 
‘« A jolly book of Sport and Travel.’’—-Daily Mail. 


A Handbook to the League of 
Nations 
By SIR GEOFFREY BUTLER, C.B.E.,, Lecturer in 
International Law and Diplomacy, Cambridge. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. Lorp RopErRT CECIL. 
Svo. 5s. net. 


s 
Mount Music 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of ‘‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Ready Dec. 8. 


The Book of the Long Trail 
By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 30 Illustrations in Black and White by 
STANLEY L. Woop. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832 


By J. L. & BARBARA HAMMOND. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. Ready Dec. 8. 


The Town Labourer, 1760-1832 


The New Civilization. 


By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Village Labourer, 1760-1832 


A Study in the Government of England before the 
Reform Bill. By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA 
HAMMOND. 8vo. ls. net. 


Lectures on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the 18th Century in England 


Popular Addresses, Notes and other Fragments. By 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE. With a Reminiscence of the 
Author by Lorn MILNER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. A new and abridged 
edition, with a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Nothing and Other Things 


By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 
“Vices in Virtues and Other Vagaries,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Heart of a Schoolboy 
By JACK HOOD. With a Preface by the Rev. Canon 
E. A. BurRRouGHS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Catholic Soidiers 


By Sixty Chaplains and Others. Edited by the Rev. 
CHARLES PLATER, S.J. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & €0.,39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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Folgore (Luciano). CitTTA VELOCE: LIRISMO_ SINTETICO, 
1915-18. Roma, La Voce, 1919. 10 in. 76 pp. index, 
paper, 5 lire. 851.9 

See notice, last week, p. 1271. 


Furse (Margaret Cecilia), THE Girr. Constable, 1919. 64 in. 
42 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
The particular ‘‘ gift ’’ possessed by Mrs. Furse is a very 
fine and delicate technique. In such small, charming things 
s ‘‘ The Lamp Flower "’ or ‘‘ Disembodied ’’ she shows herself 
a self-assured and accomplished writer; and her touch is 
almost as certain in the more serious, passionate poems which 
the volume contains. Her achievement is a small one, but it 
is none the less a real achievement. 


The Monthly Chapbook (vol. 1, no. 5): RHYMES FOR CHIL- 
DREN, illustrated with appropriate woodcuts. Poetry 
Bookshop, 1919. 9 in. 32 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 

Selections taken, for the most part, from the Cautionary 

Stories of Jane and Anne Taylor. We are glad to see that 

our favourite, ‘‘ Drawing Teeth,” containing the exquisite 

couplet, 
For as they both had faded teeth, 
Their teacher sent for Doctor Heath, 


has been included. We should have liked to see the Cautionary 
Poem that begins, 

Who was it that I lately heard 

Repeating an improper word ? 
which is undoubtedly one of the choicest specimens of the 
genre. 


FICTION. 


Adés (Albert) and Josipovici (Albert), Le Livre bE GonHa 
LE SIMPLE. Préface de Octave Mirbeau. Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy [1919]. 74 in. 396 pp. paper, 4fr. 90. 

843.9 
See review, p. 1300. 


Agate (James E.). ResPonsiBiLity. 
74 in. 329 pp., 7/ n. 

It is refreshing that, in this story which deals with illegiti- 
macy in the somewhat unusual light of the slur cast upon 
the father, the author has not hesitated occasionally to use 
uncommon or obsolete words. The employment of such 
words, provided that they are appropriate, and neither 
hybrid nor pedantic, is sometimes advantageous in prose 
as well as in verse, and obviates too frequent reliance upon 
hackneyed clichés. In Mr. Agate’s bock the supposed 
narrator has had an early intimacy with a young dancer, 
the result of which is a son, a harmless and rather pleasant 
fellow, who in due time becomes his father’s friend and 
co-heir. Thus is effaced the slur. 


Bashford (W. H.). THe PLAIN GiRL’s TALE. 
8 in. 388 pp., 7/6 n. 

Seen through the eyes of the plain girl, various segments 
of lifeare presented with honesty, lifelikeness, and tolerance. 
First as under-housemaid, then as a London waitress, and 
finally as wife of a young and ambitious artist, Bella Gold, 
of the artisan class, stands out as the broad-minded, clean- 
living, intelligent girl of to-day. There are several other 
well-drawn characters, and some glimpses of Bohemian life. 


Bennett (Rolf). THE SHip THAT SAILED ON FRIDAy. 
{1919}. 7 m. 161 pp., 2/ n. 

This is a genuinely funny book, in which the bos’n of a 
screw steamer tells many yarns about the strange adventures 
of the vessel, its crew, and the passengers. The last-named 
are some professors who wish to study oolitic rocks with the 
object of obtaining fossil remains of ‘‘ that hitherto undis- 
covered prehistoric packidermatous form the ponsassynorum.”’ 
The sad backslidings of Andy, a tame octopus that gave way 
to drink; the error by which the 100-year-old egg of the 
extinct “‘ epidermis ’’ is served up for breakfast ; the attempt 
to assuage the wrath of the scientific men by obtaining other 
ezgs, supposed to be wild-geese eggs, but which turn out to 
be alligators’ eggs, and are hatched in the drunken captain’s 
cabin, much to his horror; and the journey to Arabia, which 
has to be effected stern foremost, owing to an accident to 
the propeller—all these are wittily described. Who the 
professors are the reader will discover for himself. 


Grant Richards, 1919 


Collins [1919]. 


Odhams 
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Brady (Cyrus Townsend), Wair-o’-THE-SEA: a romance 
of the Great Deep. Jarrolds [1919]. 7} in. 256 pp. 
7/6 n. Lagi 

An exciting tale, in which a leading episode is a homicidal 
mutiny of negroid sailors on board a whaler, homeward 
bound from a cruise after sperm oil in the Southern Pacific, 

The ship’s ‘‘ boy ” is supposed to be the nephew, but is really 

the niece, of the murdered captain. Various extremely 

stirring incidents are described in Mr. Brady’s story. 


Dane (Clemence). LEGEND. Heinemann [1919]. 8 ip. 
196 pp., 6/ n. 
See review, p .1281. 
Granvilliers (Jean de), Le Prix pe L’'HomMe (1914-16), 
Paris, Calmann-Lévy [1919]. 7} in. 376 pp. paper, 
4 fr. 90. 843.9 
See notice, p.1301. 
Lewis (Edward). THe TURNING POINT. 
74 in. 320 pp., 6/n 
David Menhinnit’s father is a man of ability, but, to his 
wife’s disappointment, not ambitious. She accordingly urges 
David to make success his object in life. He follows her 
advice, marries a wife who wishes her husband to become 
famous, and wins success at the Bar and in the House of 
Commons. How David’s ambition stands in the way of his 
happiness is well told, and the book contains good descriptions 
of a criminal trial and politics. 


Rideout (Henry Milner). No Man’s Money: the story of 
Tin Cowrie Dass. Jarrolds{1919]. 6}in. 168 pp., 2/6n. 
This book reads as if it had been written at one sitting. 
This slapdash carelessness is the more irritating as it is evident, 
from the babu passages near the beginning, that the writer 
could do much better. But he lazily allows his outworn, 
melodramatic plot to tumble him into the completely unreal 
region of railway fiction. 


Sampson Low, 1919, 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


*Shackleton (Sir Ernest). Sourn: the story of Shackleton’s 

last expedition, 1914-17. Heinemann, 1919. 10 in, 

397 pp., il. map., apps., index, 25/n. 919.9 

This record of the great war-time expedition, when Sir 

Ernest lost his ship in the ice, is thoroughly readable, and as 

exciting as are all accounts of Arctic and Antarctic expedi- 
tions. The volume is extremely well illustrated. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Melcombe (George Bubb Dodington, Ist Baron). 
Sanders (Lloyd). Patron AND PLace-HuNTER: a study of 
George Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe. Lane, 1919. 
9 in. 310 pp. il. pors. index, 16/ n. 920 
See review, p. 1285. 


Saint-Pol (Comte de). ExTRAITS DE LA CORRESPONDANCE 
D'UNE FaMILLE NoBLE DE ProvincE. Paris, Champion, 
1916 [sic}. 9 in. 163 pp. paper. 920 

These letters cover a period of three quarters of a century 

from 1700 to 1776, and were written by or to Jacques III, 

Jacques IV and Jean-Antoine de Jovyac, the successive 

heads of this noble family. They throw an_ interesting 

light on one or two historical events of more or less importance. 

Thus, the campaign against the famous contrebandier 

Maudrin is described in a series of letters of 1755. Maudrin 

was broken on the wheel; ‘‘ Maudrin a fait une belle mort,” 

says the Marquis de Jovy yac—but not such a “ belle mort” 
as Damien, who was burnt, pinched and dragged to pieces 
by wild horses, duly ‘‘ muni des secours de la religion.’’ In 

a letter of 1762 it is interesting to read: ‘‘ On parle toujours 

beaucoup d’une descente en Angleterre ; on parle du prince 

Edouard a la téte de 40,000 hommes ; on parle d'une paix 

qui viendrait par la Sardaigne, et de quoi ne parle-t-on pas ¢ ‘ 

We could wish that there were more of intimate and domestic 

gossip in these letters. They give us a kind of diary of the 

minor events of French history, but as a picture of aristocratic 
life in the eighteenth century they are inadequate. 


*Smyth (Ethel), ImpressIONS THAT REMAINED: memoirs. 
Longmans, 1919. 2 vols. 9 in. 303, 310 pp. il. pors. 
apps., 28/ n. 320 

See review p. 1294. 
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PLAYS for a PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


Gq The revolutionary movement has already transformed 
t 


he European stage; eventually, the theatre of ideas 
will be acclimatised in England also. The plays in 
this series will merit the attention of those whose eyes 
are turned towards the future. 

The FIGHT for FREEDOM. A play in four acts by 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s net; postage 2d. 


This play has already been translated ‘into French, German and 
Hungarian, and a Dutch translation is in preparation. 


TOUCH and GO. A play with a “labour” interest 


by D. H. LAWRENCE. Shortly 
The _——— the POWER and the GLORY. By 


*Other Vv «Monae in Preparation. 


The HANDMAIDENS of DEATH. A one-act Play. 
By HERBERT TREMAINE. Is. net; postage 2d. This is a tragedy 
and satire of munition-making ; a modern etching of five women and 
five men, the industrial and the supernatural, a mingling of the tragic and 
the grotesque. 


ALETA DEY. By FRANCIS MARION BEYNON. 6s, net; 
postage 4d.“ Iam a Coward. I think I was born to be free, but my 
parents, with God as one of their chief instruments of terror frightened 
me into servility.”—Aleta Dey. 


TWO MONTHS. A Novel. By HERBERT TREMAINE: 
7s. net; postage 4d. This book gives a vividly painted impression of 
England during the war. It is not “ propaganda,” but a work of art. 
“The Story cannot but enhance its author’s reputation.”—Tue ScoTsMAN, 


The INDICTMENT of WAR. Compiled by 8. s. RED- 
GROVE, B.Sc. and JEANNE HELOISE ROWBOTTOM. 10s. 6d. 
net; postage 4d. This is an Anthology in prose and verse, from 
the great writers of all ages who have written incondemnation of War. 

In many cases important utterances on the subject are translated 
into English for the first time. 


The FOOL NEXT DOOR, &ec. By “EX-TRAM-CONDUCTOR 
No. 317” (N. D. DOUGLAS). 2s, net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 
The title piece is an imaginative sketch of Christ as he probably seemed to 
worldy neighbours, Originality is the note of this book. 


LONDON: W. Danie., Ltp., 3, Tudor Street, E.C- 4 
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OLIPHANTS L'®.. New List. 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 


6/ - By ANNIE S. SWAN. net. 6/- 
(P’t — 5d.) (P’tage 5d.) 

This ever-popular novelist gives us here one of the best stories she has ever 
written ; linking together most graphically and happily, the old world and 
the new, and showing how British hearts remain true to the old country 
though across the sea. 


AMERICA AT HOME. 


6/- net. By ANNIE S. SWAN. net. 6 : 
(P’tage 5d.) (P’ tage 5d.) /- 
Having under government auspices enjoyed unique Poort, A for 
observing life as it is, the Author writes with a cfitical yet kindly pen. A 
book that undoubtedly will arouse a good deal of discussion. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


6/- net. By DAVID WILLIAMSON net 6/- 
(P’tage 5d.) Authorof‘* Victoria R.andI.,” etc. (P’tage 5d.) 

A handsome _ beautifully illustrated life of the Queen Mother who is so 
deeply loved throughout the Empire. Many new and most interesting 
stories. A book which sheds a flood of light on the quiet and beautiful home 
life of our Royal Family. A most excellent gift book. 

FIRST REVIEW’—The Editor of the Globe says: “The style of the 
— simple yet effective, and deals with all sides of the Queen’s life 
work,”’ 


SCOTTISH CLERICAL STORIES. 


And Reminiscences, 


By 
7/6 net. CHARLES JERDAN, LL.B., D.D. net. 7 6 
(P’ tage 6d.) Author of ** Mz anna for Young (P‘tage 6d.) / 
Pilgrims,” etc. 

Many of the best known leaders in Scottish Church life during the past 
generation are here set out as the interesting lovable men whom their friends 
knew. The reader is taken into the intimate circle of those whom he may 
have admired from a distance ; and one anecdote after another from these 
pages will be recalled and re told again and again with keen enjoyment—all 
the more that they will provoke many a smile. 


OLIPHANTS LTD., 


LONDON— EDINBURGH— 
21, Paternoster Square. 75, Princes Street. 
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*@eeccsenses8®® 
A Book for all who know and love Children 


WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN. 
By SYDNEY COPE MORGAN, 
with Illustrations by Joan Buck- 
MASTER. Small 4to, 144 pp., viii. pp. 

6s net. Postage 6d. 

“A very charming story of Child life..... The 
book indeed is one of great charm, and might be kept 
with advantage ready to hand in every father’s study.” 
—Pall Mall Gazeite. 

‘** These sketches of Child life, written for grown-ups, 
have the charm of accurate and sympathetic obser- 
vation, and I can imagine not only fathers and 
mothers, but uncles, and those who pretend to be 
uncles, getting an immense amount of fun out of it.” 
— Daily Chronicle. 


HE WAY OF HEALING. 
bi By ESTELLE BLYTH. A little 
book for those who know suffering. 
Small 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
‘The authoress has made an excellent choice, and 
the volume may be recommended to those in search 
of a bedside booklet of the sort where religion, senti- 
ment and the cheerful outlook are mainly cultivated.” 
— British Medical Journal. 
“We can only say that the selection is admirable 
and tne book delightful to dip into.” —Guardian. 


P FATHERHOOD OF GOD, 
By CONRAD A. SKINNER, M.A.. 
with Foreword by Dr. R. H. KEN- 
NETT. Fscap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. 

«We earnestly commend it to all honest souls 
who are hungering for a word of help and guidance 
in a perplexing world. A word should be added in 
appreciation of the perfect English in which that 
message is conveyed,.’’—Methodist Times. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 


London: S/MPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Ltd. 
And from all Booksellers. 


Booksellers 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Messrs. W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, Booksellers and Publishers, 


CAMBRIDGE, 

are in a position to supply New and Second- hana Books in all languages on the most 
favourable terms. 

German Books are now again procurable and can be supplied at a very reasonable 
rate. 

Good prices are given for Second-hand sets of standard foreign authors, works of 
feference, sets of scientific journals, etc., and offers of such items are solicited. 

Correspondence inv ited. Valuations for probate, 
Telegrams and Cables - Telephone 862 (2 sacsiend 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts. 
All new and clean as published and offered at a fraction of 
the published prices. 
Write for Christmas Catalogue. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 

















” 


‘ Heffer, Cambridge. 














Authors’ Agents, etc. 
g 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 








O ENCOURAGE new writers and others! Novels submitted 
to at least six publishers. Commission, 10 per cent. if 
placed; submission charge, 12s. 6d. These special and inclusive 
terms will apply to all decent novels sent in before 1920.—CHARING 
Cross LITERARY AND DRAMATIC AGENCY, 15, Duke Street, Adelphi, 
ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION, 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HapLanp, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 
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*Hyndman (Henry Mayers). THE AWAKENING OF Asia. New 
York, Boni & Liveright, 1919. 84 in., 290 pp., index, 
$2 n. 950 
Mr. Hyndman has for many years closely studied Western 
influence upon the Far East, and he is possessed of considerable 
knowledge of racial and political conditions in India, China, 
Japan, and in Asia generally. In the very able and notable 
work before us, the author states the conclusions at which he 
has arrived. Briefly put, they are that European inter- 
ference, trade interests, religious propaganda, administration, 
and dominion have been almost wholly harmful. ‘‘ The 
possession of India,’ declares the author, *‘ has been a curse 
to England, alike in her domestic and foreign affairs. Demo- 
cracy at home has greatly suffered by the maintenance of 
despotism abroad. So with France and her Asiatic 
possessions.’’ An honest policy would, in Mr. Hyndman’s 
opinion, mean, among other matters, ‘‘ the general acceptance 
by Europeans of the principle of ‘ Asia for the Asiatics ’ as a 
rightful claim’’; also the recognition that Japanese and 
Chinese are entitled, in countries and colonies inhabited or 
controlled by Europeans, to rights equal with those of Euro- 
pecans in China and Japan. 


Margueritte (Victor). La Vorx p’Ecyptr. Préface d’Anatole 
France. Paris, Plon-Nourrit {1919}. 7} in. 69 pp. 
paper. 962 

M. Margueritte makes an eloquent and reasoned protest 
against the English protectorate and the ‘‘ séquestration d’un 
grand peuple.’ He sketches the history of ancient and 
modern Egypt, and considers that British domination is 
opposing the renascence of a great people, violating the 
principles which are the basis of the League of Nations, and 
making an ill return for Egyptian loyalty during the Great War. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


L’Aveu de la Défaite Allemande : les origines de l’Armistice : 
documents officiels allemands, traduits par le Capitaine 
Koeltz. Paris, Renaissance du Livre {1919}. 74 in. 
295 pp. paper, 5fr. 940.9 

This French translation of the German Yellow Book 
refutes the numerous attempts to contest or belittle the 

German defeat. Reports, letters, telegrams, and telephonic 

messages, Officially preserved, bear witness to the supplications 

of Marshals of the Empire to hasten the pourparlers and 
secure peace; and the simultaneous progress of the German 
revolution is chronicled side by side. 


Cato (Conrad). THe Navy EVERYWHERE. Constable [1919]. 
934 in. 307 pp. maps, 10/6 n. 940.9 
The author of ‘‘ The Navy in Mesopotamia ’’ describes 
in the present work further activities of the British Navy 
in foreign waters—mostly in remote theatres of war which 
to a large extent have escaped the notice of war correspondents 
of the press. The fall of Belgrade, the raids of the Tangistani 
tribe, the Battle of Vizirul, and the taking of Salif, on the 
Red Sea coast, are a few of the episodes chosen by the author, 
whose book is full of interest, but is somewhat marred by 
the absence of an index. There are ten useful maps. 


*Dane (Edmund). British CAMPAIGNS INTHE NEARER East, 
1914-18: from the outbreak of the war with Turkey to 
the Armistice: vol. 1, THE Days or ADVERSITY; vol. 2, 
THE Tipe oF Victory. Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 
9 in, 254, 256 pp. 30 maps and plans, notes, index, 
7/6 n. each. 940.9 

A review will appear. 


Dawson (Coningsby). Livinc Bayonets: a record of the 
Last Push. Lane, 1919. 7} in. 221 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 
Edited by Miss Muriel Dawson, these spirited letters, which 
were written between April 14, 1917, and October 6, 1918, 
take up the story at the period when America entered the 
war; and they are as vigorous and picturesque as were the 
earlier letters of Mr. Dawson, entitled ‘‘ Khaki Courage.” 
The author has something to tell of his meeting M. Raemaekers 
at Bath. There he also met a porter who was pushing a 
barrow. This was Mr. Henry Chappell, who was the first 
war poet of 1914, wrote ‘‘ The Day,” made £100 out of this 
oem, and ‘‘ gave it all to the Red Cross. A gentleman, if 


you want to find one!” 
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Dekobra (Maurice). Some Tommirs. Translated from the 
French by Aphra Wilson. Stanley Paul [1919]. 8 in 
269 pp. il., 6/ n. 940.9 

The reader must choose for himself between the rival 
attractions of this book—the pen-and-ink drawings of Tommies 
and officers, mostly in humorous situations, and the author’s 
verbal portrayal of the same subjects enlivened with rac 
dialogue. The Indian Expeditionary Force and rv 

Australians are sketched as well as the home product. Miss 

Wilson’s rendering does not read like a translation. 


Herringham (Major-General Sir Wilmot), A  Puysicray 
IN France. Arnold, 1919. 9 in. 301 pp. il. por., 15/ n. 


; 940.9 
A review will appear. 


Kurth (Godefroid). Le Guet-ApENS PRUSSIEN EN BELGIQUE 
Préface du Cardinal D.-J. Mercier; avant-propos de 
Georges Goyau. Paris, Champion, 1919. 74 in. 227 pp. 
paper, 4fr. 40. 940.9 

We have here the ultima verba of the Belgian historian 
set dowri in secret during the first years of the war, whilst 
his country was under the German occupation. Kurth 
died in Jam ary, 1916, but already his clairvoyance led him 
to write of Germany ‘conquered and humiliated.” Six 
additional chapters have been compiled from his notes, 

Kurth gives a lucid account of the German manufactured 

excuses for violating Belgian neutrality and oi the international 

correspondence in its early stages, denounces the barbarous 
methods of the Germans, and paints a wonderful picture of 

Belgian patriotism and heroism defending the national honour, 


Massey (W. T.). How JERUSALEM was Won: being the 
record of Allenby’s campaign in Palestine. Constable, 
1919. 9 in. 305 pp. il. pors. maps, apps. index, 21/ n. 

‘ f 940.9 
The author brings this volume of his record of the campaign 
in the Holy Land down to the occupation of Jericho, the 
capture of that town preventing any Turkish ‘attempt to 
retake Jerusalem. In a second volume Mr. Massey will 
describe the pursuit of the Turkish forces through four 
hundred miles of country in six weeks, and their final dis- 
comfiture. Among the episodes described in the volume 
before us are the capture of Beersheba, and Allenby’s official 
entry into Jerusalem. In Chapter XIX some account is 
given of the benefits conferred upon the sacred city by the 

British occupation. One instance will suffice. In two 

months the Royal Engineers gave to Jerusalem a supply of 

pure water—a feat which the Turks during four hundred 
years had failed to accomplish. 


J- CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Smith (Theodora). Nerstry RuyMEs FoR NESTLINGS. Heath 
_Cranton [1919]. 8} in. 31 pp. boards, 1/6 n. J.821.9 
Simple verses about little birds, with illustrations in black 
and white. . 
Wynne (May), pseud. Dick. R.T.S. [1919]. 8 im. 185 pp., 
2/6 n. F. 
The war is responsible for the double surprise at the yo 
of this pleasant story for young children. The little boy 
Dick in his country home finds a burglar, who is a long-lost 
son looking for his mother, and then his own father, wounded, 
but come home to Stay. 





Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartanz, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 








YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 1,000. 
Nearly 200 testimonials.— EXPEDIENT TyPING Co., 10, Station 
Road, Finsbury Park (facing tube). Established 1909. 





{Ge accurately and promptly executed, 10d. 1,000 
words; carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss L. MITCHELL, 85, 
Willow Vale, Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 





| Be Translations and Typewriting. Highest refs.— 
PuHILoGLot BurREAU, 43, Palatine Rd., Stoke Newington, N. 
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Slaves of 
Custom ? 


OR a generation it has been “the thing” to have 

a maidservant or manservant to receive our friends 

at the entrance to our house and to wait at table 
and the like within the home. With the enormous rise 
in the cost of living, soaring rents, and scarcity of house 
accommodation, our first anxiety has perhaps not been 
the prospect of actually doing our own house work under 
the changed conditions, but the ‘‘ look of the thing,” the 
fear of what our neighbours may think if we answer 
our own door bell or wait on ourselves and our guests 
at meals. 


Yet is not this fear, if for its own sake alone and not 
because the labour of the house is more than we can 
accomplish—-rather an unworthy one? Is it not largely 
slavery to a modern custom whose base is a too great 
regard for the opinion of others? 


And is it not true that if, like our transatlantic 
cousins and some of our most modern neighbours, 
we were to eliminate the dirty drudgery of the old- 
fashioned coal-fire and coal range and instal modern gas 
fires, cookers, water-heaters and refuse destructors, house- 
hold work and household service would be robbed of 
their worst terrors, and the mere question of personal 
service need not worry the modern woman whose pluck 
and resource in household economy will play so large a 
part in paying our national war debt. 


If you are int: rested may we be allowed to send you the follouing 
pamphicts which give practical hints : 


1. The special “ Household Economy” number of a 
lavishly illustrated monthly publication “A THov- 
SAND AND ONE Uses FOR Gas.” 2. “THE 
SERVANTLESS FLatT FoR Two.” 3. “THE ONE- 
Maip House.” 


Gi 
Sy THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1 





Art Exhibitions 


T. DUNSTAN’S HOME for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors (im 
aid of). Loan Exhibition of ENGLISH PICTURES of 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Hoppner, Raeburn, Turner, Hogarth, etc., at MESSRS. THOS. 
AGNEW & SONS’ GALLERIES, 43, Old Bond Street. Admission 
2s. 6d. Open 10 to 5. Saturdays 10 to 1. 








GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
Spanish Paintings by 
GUSTAVO DE MAETZU. 


Open 10 till 6. Admission 1s. 3d. (incl. tax). 





AUGUSTUS JOHN’S ETCHINGS. 
THE CHE*IL GALLERY By the Town Hall, KING’S-ROAD, 
CHELSEA, 10 till 6. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“There is no parallel in the history of English etching for Mr. John's achievement - no 
one of such vivid personality has turned to etching as a medium for expressing every side 
of his thought. The important exhibition at Messrs. Chenil’s Gallery of an almost ¢om- 
plete collection of his prints up to the present day is impressive in its bulk, and in its 
convincing evidence of rich varied and passionate creation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

** Throvghout his development as an etcher we see the masterly touch of the * inevit- 
able’ artist, and through all his work there runs a burning, vivid, psychological interest- 
even absorption—in the character of his subject.” 

SUNDAY TIMES. 

“ It is a wonderful exhibition, a résumé of a great part of John's artistic life, a revelation 

of one of the very greatest artists of our own times.” 





HE LITTLE ART ROOMS, 8, Duke Street, Adelphi. Sculpture 
by Lady Scott; ‘‘ Doorways,’’ a series of water colours by 
A. Ludovici. December 6 to 31. From 10 to 10. 





Sales by Auction 


EARLY BOOKS ON MUSIC FROM THE RENOWNED 
LIBRARY AT BRITWELL COURT. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE. 


will SELL, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, New 
Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, December 15, at 1 o’clock precisely. 

A very Important, Interesting, and VALUABLE COLLECTION 
of BOOKS OF AIRS, BALLADS, CATCHES, MADRIGALS, 
SONGS, and Other Music from the Renowned Library at Britwell 
Court, Burnham, Bucks, the Property of S. R. Christie-Miller, Esq., 
including many of the scarcest song books of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods; unique copies of the first (1662) edition of 
Cantus, Songs, and Fancies, and Psalm Tunes to Four Voices, 1666, 
printed by John Forbes, of Aberdeen, with many other rarities of 
the first importance. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Ilus- 
trated catalogue, containing 5 plates, price 5s. each. 








Appointment Vacant 
(Continued from Page 1268.) 





PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
(HIGHER EDUCATION). 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
Principal : THos. T. Netson, A.R.C.A. 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT MASTER. 
HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for 
the APPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT MASTER. Can- 
didates must hold a recognized qualification of the Board of Educa- 
tion :—The full Associateship Diploma of the Royal College of Art, 
a Schools’ Associateship Diploma, an Art Master’s Certificate or the 

New Teaching Certificate. 

Salary £200 per annum, increasing by £10 annually to £250. The 
commencing salary in the scale will be fixed according to the can 
didate’s qualifications and experience. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Offices for Higher Education, The Municipal College, 
Portsmouth, to whom applications should be returned, so as to be 
received not later than noon, Friday, the 12th inst., accompanied 
by copies of not more than three recent testimonials. 


H. E. CURTIS, Secretary. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


Christmas 1919 





Messrs. METHUEN will send their list of books to any applicant 





The Best Gift of All. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The Years Between (94th Thousand) 

Barrack-Room Ballads (200th Thousand) 

The Seven Seas (152nd Thousand) 

The Five Nations (122nd Thousand) 

Departmental Ditties (94th Thousand) 

Bound in Buckram, 7s, 6d. net each volume. 

Bound in limp lambskin, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net each 
volume. 

Bound in cloth, gut top, 6s. net each volume. 

The Service Edition. In 10 volumes. 32s. net each. 


A Gift of Charm. 


A PHANTOM JOURNAL and other Essays. By 
E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, net. 


Ask for his other companionable books :— 
6s. net each. 


*‘TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE THE OPEN ROAD 
A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD CLOUD AND SILVER 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN THE SECOND POST 
HER INFINITE VARIETY LOITERER’S HARVEST 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW CHARACTER AND COMEDY 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER _ LISTENER’S LURE 
THE GENTLEST ART LONDON LAVENDER 
GOOD COMPANY MR. INGLESIDE 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE OVER BEMERTON’S 
LANDMARKS 


A Gift for Lovers of R. L. S. 
A BOOK OF R.L.S. By George E. Brown. With 2 


Portraits and 6 other Illustrations. Crown8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 




















Gifts from Maeterlinck 


MOUNTAIN PATHS. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
— by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Cr. 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


MAETERLINCK’S DOGS. By Georgette Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


A Gift for Christians 
WHAT IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN ? By 
A. Clutton-Brock. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A Gift for an Artist 
ESSAYS ON ART. _ By A. Clutton-Brock, Author 
oi “‘ Thoughts on the War.”’ Feap. 8vo. 5s, net. 
A Gift for Critics 


A CRITIC IN PALL MALL. By Oscar Wilde. 























Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
A Gift of Humour 
NOT THAT IT MATTERS. By A. A. Milne. 


Fecap. 6s, net. 











Gifts for Sportsmen 
TIRANOGUE. By Dorothea Conyers, Author of 


“Sandy Married.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 
By R. S. Surtees. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. each. 


HILLINGDON HALL MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS 
HANDLEY CROSS MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR 
ASK MAMMA ** PLAIN OR RINGLETS ? ”’ 

6s. net. 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 
HAWBUCK GRANGE 








A Gift of True Spirituality 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. By Marie Corelli, 
8s. 6d. net. 
Other Novels by Marie Corelli :—Thelma, God’s Good 
Man, Holy Orders, The Master-Christian, 8s. 6d, net 
each. Vendetta, Barabbas, Wormwood, 8s. net each, 
Boy, The Romance of Two Worlds, Ardath, The Mighty 
Atom, 7s. 6d. net each. The Sorrows of Satan, The 
Soul of Lilith, 7s. net each. Cameos, Temporal Power, 
6s. net each. 








Gifts of Good Fiction 


DEADHAM HARD. By Lucas Malet, Author of 
“ The History of Sir Richard Calmady.”” Crown 8vo. 
7s. net. (2nd Edition. 

“A beautifully proportioned novel, handled with con- 
summate skill.’’—9Observer. 

UP, THE REBELS. By George A. Birmingham, 
Author of ‘‘ Spanish Gold.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 


SEPTEMBER. By Frank Swinnerton, Author of 





““ Nocturne,’”’ ‘‘ Shops and Houses.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s, 
net. (3vd Edition. 
“A novel of exceptional merit.’-—Times Lit. Supplement. 


BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS. By 
Anthony Hope, Author of ‘ Phroso.”” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
net. 


THE “ TARZAN ” BOOKS. By Edgar Rice Burroughs 


TARZAN OF THE APES, 2s. net. THE RETURN OF 

TARZAN, 2s. net. THE BEASTS OF TARZAN, 6s. net. 

THE SON OF TARZAN, 6s. net. TARZAN AND THE 

JEWELS OF OPAR, 6s. ae JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN, 
S. net. 





Gifts of Comfort and Hope 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Selected 
and Arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. Cloth, gilt top. 
2s. 6d. net. 19th Edition 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. By 
Mary W. Tileson. 3s. 6d. net. (25th Edition 


Gifts for Children 
THE FAIRY GREEN. By Rose Fyleman, Author 


of ‘“‘ Fairies and Chimneys.” Fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. By Rose Fyleman. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (5th Edition, 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth Grahame 
Illustrated in Colour. 7s, 6d. net. (8th Edition. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mabel Dearmer. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 6s, net. (4th Edition, 


TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. By Edmund 
Selous, Avthor of “‘ Tommy Smith’s Animals.” With 
7 Illustrations. 2s, 9d. 

THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. With 27 Illustrations by GorDoN 
Browne. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. (4th Edition. 














Gifts from John Oxenham 
1s. 3d. net. Cloth, Zs. net. 


THE FIERY CROSS (80th Thousand). ‘* ALL’S WELL” 

(203vd Thousand). BEES IN AMBER (228th Thousand). 

THE KING’S HIGHWAY (120¢h Thousand). THE VISION 

SPLENDID (100th Thousand). HEARTS COURAGEOUS 
(32nd Thousand). 








METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS. These are the best gifts for light purses. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2: 
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CONSTABLE’S XMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


THE TWO ILLUSTRATED BOOKS CF THE YEAR. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S ‘ew cotour soox SOME BRITISH 


BALLADS With 16 full-page mounted plates in colour and numerous black and white drawings. 16/- net. 




















THE 59TH DIVISION. 


ENGLAND IN FRANCE, sKketcnes psy SIDNEY R. JONES 


HISTORICAL TEXT by CHARLES VINCE. 21/- net. 


OTHER DELIGHTFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ARE 
LITTLE BROTHER AND LITTLE SISTER. “iy tales by the Brothers Grimm. 


in coloured and numerous illustrations in black and white by Arthur Rackham, 12/6 net. 








12 illustrations 


THE LIFE OF WNELSON, »vy Robert Southey, introduction by Sip Henry Newhoit, 18 full page 
plates in colour, and line drawings in the text by Ae D, MecGormick: 126 net. 


BLACK TALES FOR WHITE CHILDREN, »y Cantain C. H. and Mrs. Stigand, with 56 


illustrations by John Hargrave, New and cheaper edition. 5- net. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, 180 illustrations by Helen Stratton. Coloured frontispiece 


and title. 5- net. : 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 130 illustrations by W. Heath Robinsom and others. 5- net. 
TOMMY TREGENNIS By Mary E. Phillips with 8 coloured illustrations by M, V. WHEELHOUSE, 


New and cheaper edition, 5s. net, 


AMONG OUR GENERAL BOOKS ARE 


THE DARDANELLES, A Military Study by 
With maps. 18/- net. Major-General SIR C. E. CGALLWELL, K.C.B., etc, 


How JERUSALEM WAS WON, by W. T. MASSEY, official correspondent of the London 


newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 21/- net. ~ Fully illustrated. 








SIR VICTOR HORSLEY. 4 study of his Life and Work by STEPHEN PAGE T, F.R.C.S. 


Hon. Secretary Research Defence Scciety, with a prefatory note By LADY HORSLEY. Iilustrated. “21/- net. 


MEMORIES OF GEORGE MEREDITH, O.M. by LADY BUTCHER, With tice 


illustrations. 5/- net. 





NEW AND RECENT G/- FICTION. 
MARY JOHNSTON, THE LAIRD OF GLEN- VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, THE FOUR 





FERNIE. HORSEMEN, Fifth Imp. 
Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, ORANGES AND LADY CHARNWOOD, THE DEAN, Second Imp. 
LEMONS. MAUD DIVER, THE STRONG HOURS. 
MAURICE HEWLETT, THE OUTLAW. DOROTHY CANFIELD, HOME FIRES IN 
KATHARINE TYNAN, LOVE OF BROTHERS. ous Tae 5 
ELEANORH PORTER, KEITH’S DARK TOWER: rowed of ae — 





Write for our Autumn and Illustrated Xmas Lists 


LONDON|: 10-12, ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2 
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A Second Volume of ‘‘UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES,”—Just Ready, 


ALL anp SUNDRY 


By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of ‘Uncensored Celebrities.’ 


Cloth, 10/6 net. 


Brilliant character sketches of THE PRINCE OF WALES, M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, PRESIDENT 
WILSON, RUDYARD KIPLING, LORD ROBERT CECIL, JOHN BURNS, HILAIRE BELLOC, MR. 
SPEAKER, SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, G. K. CHESTERTON, and about 30 other prominent public men. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE 
By THOMAS WRIGHT. With 18 Illustration s. 
Cloth, 28s. net. 


Few great authors appeal more to the imagination than John Payne. Recog 
nised as a true poet by Swinburne, he was probably the most skilful translator 
of the nineteenth century. Among his friends were Swinburne, Dante, Gabriel 
Rossetti, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, Victor Hugo, and Mallarmé. This is the 
official biography. 


THE LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN 
By HERSELF. With a coloured frontispiece and 
16 pp. Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This autobiography has all the simplicity, the clear purity and delicate 
refinement of her best-loved musical compositions, and through it all runs 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH 
By F. J. HARRIES. 15s. net. 


Sie Sidney Lee writes: ‘‘ The topic is most exhaustively treated and the 
author seems to me to prove beyond question his point that Shakespeare was 
a very accurate student of Welsh character and tradition. Mr. Harries’ research 
sheds new and convincing light on Shakespeare’s myriad-mindedness.” 


SHAKESPBARE’S WORKMANSHIP 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D., 
King Edward VII. Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Cambridge. Cloth, 15s. net. 
(Third Impression.) 

“Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s analysis of Shakespeare’s craftsmanship goes 
direct to the principles of dramatic construction ; and if ever the poetic drama 





a sense of joy and content and a happy humour. 
of colour and activity.”—Datly Chronicle. 


OLD AND NEW 
MASTERS 


By ROBERT LYND. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. (Third Impres- 
sion). 

*“*& book of essays full of charm, insight and 
Sympathy, and of the transmitted enthusiasm 
that is the basis of all good criticism.”’—Dasly 
News. 

“ This is a fascinating volume, and has the 
rigat quality of literary criticism.”—Sunday Times. 


MEN AND MANNER 
IN PARLIAMENT 


By SIR HENRY LUCY. With 
a Biographical Note and 13 
Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The book is of more than passing interest, 
and its value is enhanced by the reproduction 
of tae portraits of men who were prominently 
engaged in public aftairs half a century ago.’’— 
Daily Graphic BE gE 


BOLINGBROKE AND 
WALPOLE 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROB- 
ERTSON. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
*Mr. Robertson is an incisive writer with a 
definite and individual point of view, and his 
historical judgments are received with sincere 
respect even by those who dissent from them.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“* Highly interesting, researchful and valuable.” 
—Datly Chronicle. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD 


A Novel. By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of 
“‘ Almayer’s Folly,’’ etc. Cloth, 8s. net. 


Mme. Lehmann lived a life 


seriously revives in England it is more than likely that this book will be found 


to have had a hand in the revival.’’—Westminster Gazette. 








M.A.B. (Mainly about Books) 


““M.A.B.” is an illustrated monthly 
magazine for book readers and book 
buyers. The December issue, just ready, 
is a Christmas Double Number, and 
contains character studies of PRESIDENT 
Witson and Lorp Rosert CEcIL, by 
E. T. Raymond (author of ‘‘ Uncensored 
Celebrities’’): a literary criticism of 
JANE AUSTEN, by Robert Lynd, also 
contributions by A. P. Sinnett, Liza 
Lehmann, Arthur Hayden, and a gossipy 

LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 

A copy of the December issue of ‘‘ M.A.B.” 
will be sent post free to any address on 
receipt of 3d. 

HALF PRICE OFFER. 

The annual subscription to ‘ M.A.B.” 
is 2s. post free, but it has been reduced for 
a short time to ls. post free. Readers 
are invited to take advantage of this 
special reduced subscription rate. Send 
ls. to-day and ‘‘ M.A.B.”’ will be sent 
te you post free for twelve months without 

further charge. 

Address gt fe hae (Subscription 
Dept.), 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 








BYE-PATHS IN CURIO 
COLLECTING 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author 
of *‘ Chats on Old Clocks,” ‘‘ Chats 
en Old Silver,” &c. With a 
Frontispiece and 72 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
21s. net. 

Asa pleasant guide in the bye- paths of collecting, 
Mr. Hayden will fascinate those real collectors 
whe love collecting for its own sake. Write 
for a copy of the illustrated prospectus. 


THE ROMANTIC 
ROUSSILLON 


In the French Pyrenees 

By ISABEL SAVORY. With 

Illustrations by M. Landseer 

MacKenzie. Cloth, 25s. net. 

This book is written for a double purpose 

to reveal to lovers of sculpture the beauties of 
certain Romanesque work hitherto hidden in 
remote corners of the Pyrenees, and to suggest 
to travellers the attractions of a little country 
formerly knowp as the Roussillon, wnich now 
forms part of the Pyrenees Orientales. 


TOWN PLANNING IN 
PRACTICE: An Intro- 
duction to the Art of 
Designing Cities and Suburbs 


By RAYMOND UNWIN, F.R.I,B.A. With many 
Illustrations, Maps and Plans. Cloth, 3ls. 6d. net. 
(Sixth Impression.) 


Manchester Guardian, 


“Few men in England have had so much experience of town-planning as 
Mr. Unwin has had. . . . Hisis the first English handbook on the subject. .. . 
It is not too technical for the general reader, and it deserves a wide public.” — 





“If I were to be asked in which of Mr. Conrad’s writings his genius shows 
itself at its highest power, I should answer without hesitation, in this the latest 
of them.’’—Ssr Sidney Colvin in the ‘* Observer.” 


THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT W. SERVICE 
4 volumes. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net, each. 
SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH 
RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE 
BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO 
RHYMES OF A RED-CROSS MAN 


THE WONDERS OF _ INSTINCT: 


Chapters in the Psychology of Insects, 
By J. H. FABRE. Translated by Alexander Teixera 
de Mattos and Bernard Miall. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. net. (Third Impression.) 
“‘Nothing has ever been written in the literature of matural history more 
fascinating than the essays of J. H. Fabre.”’—Datly News, 


SOME GREEK MASTERPIECES IN 
DRAMATIC and BUCOLIC POETRY 
THOUGHT INTO ENGLISH VERSE 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., Hon. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Send for a Copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Autumn Announcement List. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK SUPPLEMENT. 


Tae Gioomy DEAN FoR CHILDREN, by Augustine Birrell 1311 


CLASSICS IN THE NuRSERY, by Rebecca West or os ©=STZ 
Aroma, by Ethel Colburn Mayne ... sas ne «- 1313 
CuitpREN’s Soncs, by W. }. Turner oe Sas oe. 1314 
Tue SECRET Wisu, by Sylvia Lynd... ive éia sos = 1SES 


THE GLOOMY DEAN FOR 
CHILDREN 


GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. Edited by Padraic Colum. Presented by 
Willy Pogany. (Harrap, 296 yp., 7s. 6d.) 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: A VoyaGE TO LILLIPUT. A VoyaGE TO 
BRoOBDINGNAG. With Illustrations in Color by Maria L. Kirk. 
(Lippincott., 221 pp., 68.) 


HRISTMAS is once more upon us and finds us worn’ 

C wearied, and disillusioned by a great war, and yet 
here again in the bookshops, meeting the eye, are 

two new and cheerfully illustrated editions, from London 
and Philadelphia, of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ a book now 
nearly approaching its second century, for the use, behoof 
and delight of the children of both worlds. Its author 
akes rank with Arbuthnot and Fielding as the greatest of 
our ironists ; but what greater irony can there be than to 
discover that Swift’s ‘‘ Travels,” his ‘‘ Gulliver,” his, to 
uote a writer I believe to be still living, ‘‘ gospel of hatred, 
his testament of woe, upon which he expended the treasures 
of his wit, and into which he instilled the concentrated 

ssence of his rage,’ has become a child’s book and a 
uitable Christmas present ? 

The genesis of “ Gulliver,” though the execution was 
entirely Swift’s, arose out of a combination of famous wits, 
who in 1714 composed the Scribblers’ Club, consisting of 
Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot and Gay as its leading spirits, 
though, as the late Mr. Aitken tells us in his admirable 
edition of Arbuthnot’s works (Oxford, 1892), Lord Oxford, 
Bishop Atterbury, and Congreve were associated with 
them. One of the designs of the Club, according to 
Warburton, was to write (Pope, Arbuthnot and Swift 
combining for that purpose) a satire on the abuses of 
human learning, and to make it the better received, they 
proposed to do it in the manner of Cervantes, under the 
history of some feigned adventures. 

Co-operative plans of this kind are seldom carried out, 
great wits being usually intensely individualistic, and 
the nearest approach to any common authorship by the 
members of the Club was the composition of the First 
Book of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, and even this was 
probably the sole work of Arbuthnot. It does, however, 
contain in its thirteenth chapter a broad hint of ‘‘ Gulliver's 
Travels.” But it is no more than a hint, for if ever there 
was a book which proceeded solely from the mind and 
idiosyncrasy of one man, it was “‘ Travels into Several 
Remote Nations of the World, in Four Parts. By Lemuel 
— first a Surgeon and then a Captain of Several 

ips. 

During the years 1724-5-6 Swift as author, worked 
hard upon his “ Travels.” He writes to Pope : 

I have employed my time (beside ditching) in finishing, correcting, 
amending and transcribing my Travels, in four parts complete, 
newly augmented and intended for the press when the world 
shall deserve them, or rather when a printer shall be found brave 
fee to venture his ears. I like the scheme of our meeting after 
distresses and dispersions, but the chief end I propose for myself 
r all my labours is to vex the world rather than divert it, and if 

Could compass that design without hurting my own person or 


fortune, I would be the most indefati i 
tigable writ h 
Seen, without reading. . giaaiiiniihials 


Farrigs, SAINTS, AND OTHER THINGS ios ee ws Jao 
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Books For Boys 


Swift paid his second visit to London in March, 1726, 
bringing the manuscript of his “‘ Travels” with him to 
show to Bolingbroke, Pope and Arbuthnot, and to find for 
it a publisher ‘‘ brave enough to venture his ears.” The 
three friends were delighted with the manuscript, and 
a publisher was soon found, Mr. Benjamin Motte, at the 
Middie Temple Gate. 

In November, 1726, the book appeared in two volumes, 
and took the town by storm; but by that time the Dean 
was back in Dublin, tortured by the illness of Stella, and 
maddened, when he came to read “‘ Gulliver,” to discover 
how the cautious publisher, with the fate of De Foe before 
him, and on the advice of his Reader, ‘‘one Took, 
a Clergyman,” had mangled the text. The author of 
a former famous book, yclept ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ had, 
not quite sixty years earlier, been much irritated by the 
caution and delay of another clerical gentleman called 
Tomkyns. 

“‘Gulliver,’”’ even thus mangled, sold better than‘ Paradise 
Lost.” Gay wrote to the author: “The whole impression 
sold in a week. From the highest to the lowest it is 
universally read—from the Cabinet Council to the 
Nursery.” Arbuthnot wrote saying that he believed 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’’ would have as great a run as John 
Bunyan, adding, ‘‘ Gulliver is a happy man that at his age 
can write so merry a book.” “‘ Happy” and “ merry ”’: 
strange epithets to apply to such a man as Swift and to 
such a book as “ Gulliver’s T-avels.” But Arbuthnot 
may have been writing more as a wise and friendly physician 
than as a critic, searching for le mot juste. 

We need not wonder that the old Duchess of Marlborough 
gloated over ‘Gulliver,’ for it fed her hatreds, but it is sad 
to read that Maids of Honour chuckled loudest over those 
very passages for which buyers of the editions advertised 
at the top of this page will look in vain. Modern press- 
readers are more squeamish than Mr. Took, who probably 
never conceived the possibility of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ” 
becoming a book for children. And yet we have Gay’s 
word for it that from the first week children seized upon 
the Travels, and marked them for their very own. I[ 
suppose we may rely upon this testimony, though Gay was 
a bachelor. The only money Swift ever made by his 
writings was £300 for the English edition of “‘Gulliver.”” The 
Irish booksellers, despite their love for their great Dean, 
pirated his book without either mercy or shame. Nor did the 
English newspaper press treat it any better, for it was 
reprinted in instalments in a weekly newspaper. In 
France, we are told, ‘‘it wasread with avidity, and a few 
weeks after its appearance, portions of it were twice 
dramatized.” This was indeed success. 

So much for the Christmas of 1726. What about the 
Christmas of 1919? How does Captain Lemuel Gulliver 
stand to-day ? 

A clear note of difference is discernible among the critics. 
I give a few excerpts from the late Mr. Churton Collins : 

It has no moral, no social, no philosophical purpose. It was the 
mere ebullition of cynicism and misanthropy. <A savage jeu @’esprit. 
And as such wise men will regard it. But there have never been 
wanting critics to place it on a much higher footing ; 


and Mr. Collins quotes Hazlitt, who declared that ‘‘Gulliver” 
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was “‘an attempt to tear off the mask of imposture from 
the world, and that nothing but imposture had a right to 
complain of it.’’ Mr. Collins, after seeking to upset 
Hazlitt, proceeds : 


At no period distinguished by generosity of sentiment, by 
humanity, by decency, could such satire have been universally 
applauded. Yet so it was. The men and women of those times 
appear to have seen nothing objectionable in an apologue which 
would scarcely have passed without protest in the Rome of 
Petronius. (‘ Jonathan Swift,’’ by John Churton Collins, Chatto & 
Windus, 1893, pp. 208, 213.) 


Mr. Gerald Moriarty affirms that “in the records of 
misanthropy, ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ stands for all time 
supreme and unapproachable.”’ 

Mr. Thackeray’s estimate is well known. Sir Walter 
Scott was content to say: 

Severe, unjust and degrading as this satire is, it was hailed with 
malignant triumph by those whose disappointed hopes had thrown 


them into the same state of gloomy misanthropy which it argues 
in its author. 


But younger critics may now be found who take Hazlitt’s 
view and think more nobly of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Mr. Charles Whibley, for example, has an easy task in 
disposing of the calumny that Swift was a misanthrope 
who hated all mankind, for he was not only one of the 
most practically benevolent of men, but the best-loved 
of all authors of equal fame. And as for his cynicism, 
Mr. Whibley declares : 

The heart that was torn by s@va indtgnatio, to use a phrase from 
the epitaph he composed for himself, was no cynic’s heart. The 
truth is he was a born idealist, with no desire either to snarl or 
smile at life. The master passion of his mind was anger against 
injustice and oppression . . . He hated injustice and dishonour 
wherever he saw them... Why, then, should Swift have been 
thus monstrously misunderstood ? Why, should he be pursued 
after death by a kind of personal venom? I think for the very 
reason that he was no cynic. He could not regard leniently the 
folly of those about him. He did not write for his own pleasure, 
or to put money in his own pocket. He wrote in scorn of stupidity, 
or with a fixed desire to reform abuses. He does not temper the 
wind of his wrath to his shorn victims. He does not bring an easy 
message of perfectibility to a sanguine world. He is ever cruel in 
his denunciation of abuses, and those who regard literature as an 
anodyne do not like cruelty. But let it beremembered that Swift’s 
cruelty was always justified. (‘Swift,”” by Charles Whibley, 
Cambridge, 1917.) 


This is well said. 

Forty years ago I took home with me the nineteen 
volumes of Scott’s edition of Swift, and if I know the 
contents of any books, I know the contents of these, now 
battered, tomes, and I confess that from time to time, 
under the influence of different passages and poems, 
I have “ wobbled”’ in my opinion about the inherent 
disposition and frame of mind of this famous man. At the 
present hour I incline to Mr. Whibley’s estimate of 
‘“‘ Gulliver’ rather than to Mr. Collins’s. 


There however the book is, and there it will remain. 
New editions of the “ Traveis”’ will appear for the next 
two hundred years at Yule-tide ! 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1782, there is 
a character of Dean Swift, ‘‘ From the MSS. of a Gentleman 
lately deceased in Dublin,” which concludes thus :— 


From the whole survey of the man I am inclined to think that. 
like Rembrant’s figures, he would have been lost in the shadows 
of his character, if the strength of the lights had not relieved him. 


The thing best worth having would be the opinion of 
those children in Great Britain and America who will 
read for the first time their ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’”’ in these 
two new editions. I wish such unbiased testimony could 
be first obtained and then preserved for another two 
hundred years. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELT?. 
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CLASSICS IN THE NURSERY 


TaNGLEwoop TaLes. By Nathaniel Hawthorne “ Blackie’ 
Library for Boys and Girls."” (Blackie, 256 pp., Is. 9d. net.) 


O parent whose memory goes back to the pinafore 
age will buy this new edition of ‘‘ Tanglewooq 
Tales” that Messrs. Blackie have issued, {or it 
has been edited most grown-uppishly. W. K. L., who 
was surely born in a state of middle-age, announces 
in a prefatory note that he has compressed ‘‘ some of the 
exuberantly full diction of the original text,” forgetting 
that in those days we might be bored by piousness, but 
never by prolixity. So long as it was the right kind of 
story, with courage flashing bright weapons under dark 
towers and villainy working a twenty-four-hour day 
we did not mind how long it took in the way. In those 
days we would read the worst and dullest Dumas as 
nowadays we could hardly read the best, and Eugéne Sue’s 
‘‘The Wandering Jew,’’ which it is inconceivable that 
any adult could now get through except in prison, seemed 
the most fluent and coloured of stories. Most modern 
children’s books are actively hostile to this tendency 
of the child mind and give these sharp little mental 
teeth the softest of predigested pap. And the mischief 
done leaves its mark on literature, for the child brought 
up on the standard British “‘ juvenile gift-book”’ about 
a little girl who goes into a wood and falls asleep and 
dreams of insipid fairies, certainly grows up into the 
Tired Business Man. It is therefore a shame, a serious 
shame, that Hawthorne, who had the ideal manner of 
story-telling, who was long-winded and yet always carried 
the undimmed lamp of fancy so that the child knew that 
it must keep on listening or lose something fine, should 
be forcibly brought into line with the modern superstition 
of infant fatuity. 

But that is not the only blemish on this edition, for 
“The American setting of the tales has been omitted 
as needlessly local in colour for other readers,’’ and that 
is a great pity. Not only were the spectacled student 
who told the tales, and Periwinkle and her playfellows 
(each with an entrancing name) who listened to them, 
the very pleasantest of company, and the woodland 
rambles so prettily described that they overcame the 
infant aversion from descriptions, but they were also 
of historical and literary value because they were intro- 
ductions to a continent which has passed away, and now 
exists only in literature. From the setting of ‘‘ Tangle- 
wood Tales’ and from ‘‘ Little Women,” and to a certain 
extent from ‘‘ Melbourne House” and ‘‘ The Wide Wide 
World” and ‘“‘ The Lamplighter”’ (although the infant 
mind could see that the authors of these latter works 
were pious humbugs and given to the disingenuous mora! 
babble that one accepted as the grown-ups’ harmless 
favourite sin), one became acquainted with Lincoln’s 
America. It enlarged the view from the nursery window 
by presenting a world of children who spoke English 
and who yet lived in a place entirely different from England 
with a difference that did not consist, as one understood 
that foreigness usually did, of palms and a climate salu- 
brious for pirates. This world had a tart and pleasant 
flavour like the cranberries that its inhabitants were 
so constantly gathering. It was a world less easeful 
than the one we knew, and lacking in its sentimental 
furniture. Here theie was no “big house,” no vast 
sleek parks, no young heirs riding about on ponies, no 
heiresses with golden curls and mobs of nurses and 
governesses, no saintly children doubly gilded with 
piety and the inheritance of great possessions. Here 
children were brought up in a uniform atmosphere of 
comfortable thrift by grown-ups who seemed to have 4 
prejudice against expenditure on moral grounds; who 
would refuse to buy a child an expensive doll, not, lik: 
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the parents of real life, because they could not afford it, 
nor, like the parents in ‘“‘ Rosamund ” and that order of 
book, because they felt it their duty to thwart children 
whenever possible, nor because the money ought to go 
to the mission-box, but because they had a feeling that 
luxuries like dolls ought not to be expensive. But they 
turned the children out in their plain merino gowns 
with the most tremendous gifts of the more precious 
luxury of liberty into the unenclosed New England wood- 
lands, where one couldn’t help observing other attractive 
differences. They never came to the old parish church 
with the lych gate where (in English children’s books) 
some member of the virtuous poor lay in wait for the 
nice child’s pocket-money. Indeed, there was nothing 
more delightful in this other continent than the total 
absence of the virtuous poor. Certainly there was poverty, 
but it was relieved summarily, dealt with quickly and 
cleverly as these sober efficient people would have dealt 
with a case of sickness ; and as to there being a class of 
naturally inferior people over whose sufferings the child’s 
pitiless and egotistical mind should be taught to droop 
insincerely there was never a whisper. Yet morally 
these American children did net have an easy time. They 
seemed to find the formula of truth and obedience not 
nearly adequate to solve all the problems of personal 
relationships and they were always setting their consciences 
to work. But they were bright-eyed and adventurous 
children all the same, who had the jolliest larks in the 
New England woodlands, and were not without more 
serious ambitions. ‘‘ Littke Women”’ continues decade 
after decade to triumph over the modern story 
about girls’ boarding-school life with its pothers 
about hockey matches and German governesses simply 
because Miss Alcott gave a proper place in her picture to 
the ambitions of adolescence. 

Children will never get tired of these New England 
story-tellers. Of course they could not talk nonsense. 
It took an Englishman to write ‘“ Alice in Wonderland ”’ ; 
and if a New Englander had written ‘‘ The Water Babies ” 
it would have ended with the disappearance of the little 
chimney-sweep into the stream. But they gave children 
the happiest picture of a Golden Age in which there was too 
much of nothing and enough of everything—in which 
Puritanism mellowed by prosperity kept the world bare and 
simple for children, yet warmed it well with kindness. And 
when one grows up and realizes that that Age has passed for 
ever, one’s knowledge of it constantly shows itself relevant 
to the affairs of to-day. It cannot give us any pleasure 
that Periwinkle’s appetite for moral homiletics was the 
first threat that a continent would arise that would 
submit to the oratory of William Jennings Bryan: but 
after all it wes also a sign that when she and her play- 
fellows grew up they would become characters in the Novel 
of Conscience. An enthusiasm for the works of Henry 
James is so often a characteristic of a disagreeable mind 
that one hesitates to recommend anything that prepares 
the child mind for its development ; but indeed the reading 
of these children’s stories is the very best preparation 
for the understanding of Mr. James’s International Situa- 
tion, with its conflict between honest, unsophisticated 
America and lax, sophisticated Europe, as well as for 
the full enjoyment of the angular grace of Mr. William 
Dean Howells’ early works. Periwinkle’s descendants 
indeed have peopled most of the best work in American 
fiction down to to-day, when Edith Wharton seems to 
have worked the tradition to a close. And American 
history is only an attempt to explain how others of Peri- 
winkle’s descendants suffered an alarming change, and 
became the characters of Mr. Robert W. Chambers’ 
novels and the neighbours of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 
“Jimmie Higgins.” Yes, it is a pity to have robbed 

Tanglewood Tales” of its New England setting. 
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But how good the stories are even without it! The 
classical legends must be introduced somehow into the 
infant mind if it is not to spend the rest of its life tripping 
up over literary allusions. And Hawthorne was the very 
man to do it. He was a great artist, although he was 
sodden with the didacticism which made him sketch the 
plot of a fantasy in his notebook and add to it ‘‘ the whole 
to be made symbolical of something’’; and that failing 
does not matter hete, for children love an honest prig. 
There could not be invented a prettier story nor a more 
persuasive lesson in manners than his ‘‘ Philemon and 
Baucis.” And ‘‘ the Gothic or romantic guise’”’ which 
he admits having given to the legends, and which turns 
Proserpina’s playmates into sea-nymphs plainly out of 
Hans Andersen, is the very thing for children, who still 
love colour more than form, and fancy more than imagina- 
tion. He was on the right lines too in refusing to mitigate 
altogether the horrors of his originals, and giving children, 
who always love the terror that has to be braved and the 
monster that has to be slain, the shuddering joy of the 
Gorgon’s head and the Minotaur. In every way he is 
a lesson to the modern writer of ‘‘ juvenile fiction ’’ who 
works under the delusion that his business is to peptonize 
the woild for the child mind. 


AROMA 


LitrLE Women. By Louisa Alcott. Theatre edition. (Sampson 
Low, 296 pp., 2s. 6d. net.) 
Nosopy’s Boy, By Hector Malot. (Swarthmore Press, 382 pp., 


REBECCA WEST. 


6s. net.) 

MAaIps OF THE MERMAID. By E. E. Cowper. (Blackie, 288 pp., 
5s. net.) 

MAIDA THE TENDERFOOT. By A.M. Irvine. (Partridge, 315 pp., 
4s. net.) 

A GO-AHEAD SCHOOLGIRL, By Elsie Oxenham. (Chambers, 


383 pp., 5s, net.) 


RITERS for girls may justly, this year, cast re- 
W proachful eyes on destiny ; for the Christmas 
season has brought with it the apotheosis of a 
masterpiece among girls’ books. Louisa Alcott’s “ Little 
Women ”’ is at present being acted with immense success 
at the New Theatre, and is shortly to be filmed at one 
of the big picture-houses. This is the masterpiece of which 
I speak. Comparisons are odorous, or odious, as you like ; 
but sometimes they are something more besides—in- 
evitable. As one reads this book again, and watches it for 
the first time in action, there is no way to burke the 
question: ‘‘ Will the books now appearing be, in fifty 
years, still read, and newly shown us in two ways, and 
found, as this is being found, delightful ? ” 

Frankly, that this should be the fate of any of the other 
girls’ books, in all their bravery of wrappers and bright 
covers, marshalled on my desk, is not conceivable. They 
will be given this year, and they will be read this year ; 
next year they will be given away without a sigh ; in 1921 
they will be lost to memory. Yet all are capable; and 
one is, in its way, a “‘ classic ’’—but a classic of the schools, 
that ‘‘ Sans Famille ’’ of Hector Malot which does mitigate 
a good deal the French lesson, but keeps evermore about 
it the dank atmosphere of dictionary and of duty. It is 
here translated into English and American; and its 
pallid charm survives the dual process. 

To such base uses as the schoolroom lesson “ Little 
Women” could not come. The book was written from 
the heart, and to the heart immutably belongs. Let us 
grow up, let us grow old, we still love “ Little Women sie 
and the modern girl (for I have made inquiry) lovesit too, 
which is considerably more astounding. Upon these pages 
ridicule is now let loose ; and there are things to laugh at, 
every now and then—mild moments of absurdity and 
naiveté ; Meg’s twins, for instance, in the later “ Little 
Women Married,” which is bound together in our memories 
(and in the play) with the first book. But both books 
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laugh at laughter; they are greater than our giggles, and 
rebuke them smilingly. Our “new” girls feel this; you 
will see them fidget if you try to pander to your sense of 
their modernity. Yet they are, it would seem, so different 
from those March girls who, on a Christmas morning, 
bending each a night-capped head, looked reverently 
through their various-coloured copies of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’; and then, getting up, encountered instantly 
the dragon of Self-Sacrifice. The sacrifice was of their 
Christmas breakfast—cream and muffins, buckwheat cakes, 
and so forth ; nowadays more tempting even than it was 
in those days ; and the Marches were like us in one respect— 
they did not often have such breakfasts. But they 
carried theirs, processionally, down the street to people 
poorer than themselves, who had no breakfast (even such 
as we have now), and made their own meal out of bread 
and milk. Talk of the Girl Guides and their “ good 
turns’’! Here was a superlative good turn ; and the sole 
discipline required to get it done was, not the “ Honour 
of the Guides’ and all that sort of rather inexpensive 
bombast, but mere, quite unorganized, quite unself- 
conscious love and kindness. 


I think that here we have one reason for the different 
mortalities of ‘‘ Little Women ” and the newest girls’ books. 
Reading it, we seem to pass from a chill, excellently 
managed institution to a home where warmth and flowers 
and singing-birds and pets abound. And not these only, 
radiant and compendious as they are; but something else 
which is as captivating and as rich—the sense of daily life 
as something strange and sweet that can be dark at 
moments, but at other moments full of a clear certainty 
of aim—so clear that the bad hours are . . . not forgotten ; 
no, but gathered up into that certainty, and thus looked 
back upon with the same ardent eyes which have looked 
forward. Everyone is working out the pattern ; hand-in- 
hand, indeed, but individually too: a Pilgrim, not a 
“ Tenderfoot ’’ with badges pinned upon her coat by some- 
one in authority—or if a Tenderfoot, and badged, the badge 
was pinned on by... 


Well, with that pause we come upon the heart of the 
whole matter. In the world of the Girl Guides, and of the 
nice Sartorius girls (who do all sorts of thrilling things on 
board the ‘‘ Mermaid ”’ in Miss Cowper’s book), and of the 
schoolgirls in the Giggling Cave in Miss Elsie Oxenham’s 
““ A Go-ahead Schoolgirl ”—in these worlds, all is without 
atmosphere. A strange aridity informs the scene, though 
that is mostly, in description, anything but arid; all the 
girls are brave or kind or funny or intelligent, but they are 
posed against a background which has nothing for the 
inward eye. They are like figures on a pasteboard stage, 
worked by quick hands whose owners know exactly what 
they are about; while the March girls not only live and 
grow before our eyes, but carry with them implications of 
all lives, at any age, in any land. And this is not alone 
because the March girls are the handiwork of genius. It is, 
as well, because their background was not fashioned by stage- 
carpenters, but by that Something or that Someone which 
or who dwells in the places that are not made by our hands. 
We may not know the name for it, yet books which have 
this kind of background do, as “ Little Women’’ does, 
survive the shocks that changing time has dealt them. 
In a word, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” is more interesting 
than Girl Guides and yachtswomen. Something is 
there that makes the difference between a live world and 
a galvanized one. It is aroma—the aroma of an atmosphere 
from which Miss Alcott, genius helping her, distilled the 
fragrance that embalms her book for such as knew it 
in their girlhood; and not embalms, but makes it 
blossom like the rose, for such as read—and see—it in this 
year of its apotheosis for the first delightful time. 

ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 
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CHILDREN'S SONGS 


A First AND SECOND CHAP-BooK OF RouNDs. 
and H. Farjeon. (Dent, 16 pp. each, ls. each.) 

SINGING GAMES FOR CHILDREN. By Eleanor Farjeon, Illustrated 
by J. Littlejohns, R.B.A. (Dent 6s.) 

A CaroLt: Goop Kine WENcEsLAs. Illustrations in coloy 
by Jessie M. King. (‘‘ The Studio,” 28 pp., 3s. 6d.) 


Mc children take to music as readily as a duck 


By Eleanor 


to water and should be sung to by their mother 

or nurse from the earliest age. Really musical 
people wili have no difficulty about finding songs suitable 
to sing toinfants; they can invent them out of their own 
skulls. I think the majority of people can invent tunes 
and with a little practice can sing the musical ideas that 
come into their head. I therefore strongly recommend 
parents (and I include under this heading fathers, whatever 
their occupation—unless, indeed, they are on the Stock 
Exchange and their voices would terrify their children) 
to make a resolution, and let nothing deter them from it, 
to sing to their children as soon as they are born. 


I advise starting at once because their first efforts are 
likely to be nervous and self-conscious, and it is well to 
get the preliminary, the beginner’s stage over before 
the baby’s power of resistance develops. Naturally, at 
first, the parent will get the greater share of the pleasure, 
and I shall not disguise the fact that what I am advocating 
will be probably more beneficial to the parents than the 
child. We all lose an enormous deal of pleasure in life 
from having lost the habit of singing spontaneously to 
ourselves. You will occasionally hear a man confess, 
with that audacity that covers but does not conceal a 
wild shamefacedness, that he is in the habit of singing 
in his bath, when, of course, he feels absolutely alone, 
Now the supreme merit of children—and I speak as one 
who finds them rather a nuisance—is that you can still 
feel alone when you are with them ; and, as a consequence, 
you can sing to them recklessly. If there is anything 
in you at all you will find, probably to your great astonish- 
ment, that your singing “ goes down,” that these extra- 
ordinary diminutive creatures like it, and that what you 
would not dare do in the presence of your friends, who, 
if you did, would ask you to stop that noise, is considered 
by them to be great fun. Strange as it may seem, the 
children are right. There is an extraordinary amount 
of latent musical talent in the world, and the wonderful 
inheritance of folk-song which every country can show, 
and which is not the work of professional musicians, 
but of ordinary people with a natural instinct for music 
just expressing their emotions vocally in a melodic line 
that frequently in beauty and complexity can bear 
comparison with the finest songs of the greatest 
composers, proves that it has always existed, and that 
the enormous growth of purely professional music in 
modern times has in some ways had a distinctly repressive 
and destructive effect. 


Only a few months ago an Italian lady came to London 
and sang, among many other beautiful things, the song 
which she had taken down from the lips of a shepherd 
in an island in the Mediterranean. This shepherd did 
not know one note of music from another ; he was in this 
respect a mere child, and a bar of the simplest music put 
into his hands would have been unintelligible to him, 
yet he was in the habit of climbing to the upper reaches 
of the mountains, where he lived, every morning before 
dawn and singing to the sun as it arose above the sea 
a song of such strange and indescribable beauty that 
when it was sung by this lady-in that London hall the 
people sat as if they had been put under a spell. They 
were transported, magically transported into another 
world. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
XMAS BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE SONG OF ROLAND 


7s. 6d. net. 
Done into English in the original measure by 
C.K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF. With a Preface 
by G. K. CHESTERTON, and a Note on 
Technique by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


AN INVISIBLE KINGDOM 


15s. net, 
Being Seme Chapters in Ethics 
By W. S. LILLY. 


This book is described by Canon Barry as its author’s 
Literary Will and Testament. 


PRECEPTS AND JUDGMENTS 


9s. net. 
By MARSHAL FOCH. With a Biography of 
the Author by MAJOR A. GRASSET. 

This text-book of modern tactics explains and interprets 
the maxims of Field Service regulations, and should be 
especially useful to Scoutmasters and to Commanding 
Officers of Public School O.T.C.’s. 


FICTION 


A FIRST NOVEL that has won an instantaneous and 
remarkable success. The first large edition was exhausted 
before publication, and a second edition is in the press. 


INVISIBLE TIDES 7s, net. 
By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 


The Daily Telegraph says, ‘“‘ Her book is alive, essentially 
alive, and stirring with emotion. Her literary method 
is fresh, buoyant, sensitive And Mr.Louis J. Macquilland 
acclaims it in the Sunday Express as ‘‘ The best first book 
of the year. Each character is a distinct creation .. . 
intensely alive ... delicately conceived ... with a 
sure skill-"" 























Crown 8vo. 7s. net. Just Ready. 


ALL THE KING'S MEN 
By Lieut.-Col. W. P. DRURY, Author of 
“The Peradventures of Private Paget,” 


*“ The Shadow on the Quarter Deck,” etc., etc. 

A new collection of stories, some humorous, some grim, 

by the popular novelist of Life and Character in the 
British Navy. 


BLINDMAN 7s. net. 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 


“She sees in human nature a thousand interesting 
things that are not usual and that have not been worked 
out, and one can but admire her way of going straight at 
them, and the delicate rigorous art by which she catches 
and preserves their individuality.’-—Times Lit. Supp. 


YOUTH, YOUTH...! 


By DESMOND COKE. With illustrations by 
H. M. BROCK. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“To say this is one of Mr. Coke’s best books is to say 
that it ranks with the best school stories in the language.” 
—The New* Statesman. 
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Distinctive New Books 
A Publishing Event! 
THE LETTERS OF BONALD HANKEY 


**A Student fa Arms.”’’ 
Edited by EDWARD MILLER, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Price 9s. net. 


With the Aurora ia the Antaretic 
By CAPTAIN J. K. DAVIS. With numerous illus- 
trationsand Maps. Demy 8vo,cloth. Price 18s. net. 


The appeal of this book is more scientific than popular, but for this 
reason it must rank amongst the best records of Antarctic exploration of 
recent years, 


Seerets ef Animal Life 
By PROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Wonder of Life,” &c. Crown 8vo., 


cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. SECOND EDITION. 
Tue MorninG Post says :—‘ He is always a delightful companion.” 
Tue Star says :—‘* You get as you read a sense of bees humming about 


the pages, of running water, of the wind among the trees, and of the scent 
of wild flowers.” 


Mesepotamia, 1914-1915 


By HENRY BIRCH REYNARDSON (Capt. Ist 
Oxfcrd and Bucks L.I.). Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 
maps. Price 9s. net. 


With Our Army in |\Palestine 


By ANTONY BLUETT (late R.F.A.). Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Escaping from Germany 


By PRIVATE EDWARD PAGE, R.M.L.I. '. Cloth. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 


THe ATHENG@UM says:—’’ The book is one of the most actual and 
appealing of the records which have come under our notice.” 


POCKET EOITIGNS OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


F’cap. 8vo in three styles. Cloth, price 3s. net. Lamb 

skin, 6s. 6d. net. Persian Yapp, 8s. net. 

The ‘‘ Peeket’’ Student in Arms 
By DONALD HANKEY. 
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GE@OND SERIES. 

The ‘‘Peeket’’ Adventures in 

Coatentment 
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By DAVID GRAYSON. 
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By MARY E. WALLER. 
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By CARADOC EVANS. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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SEREWITY: Essays aad Reflections, 
October 1916—October 1919 
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There is an idea current that music must be simple for 
children. This is quite a mistake as regards vocal music, 
always provided the music is expressive and not academic 
or merely highly and cleverly wrought. Children, as a 
rule, learn to appreciate very complex music astonishingly 
quickly ; of course, they cannot read it or sing it without 
a great deal more practice than it takes to enjoy hearing 
it; but nowadays the methods of training children in this 
most enjoyable, most social, most satisfying of all the arts 
have so advanced that children of nine and ten can do 
feats of sight-reading and part-singing that astound the 
old-time professional musician, whose valuable years 
of childhood were absolutely wasted on useless drudgery. 
The basis of the modern transformation in the methods 
of teaching music to children is the recognition of the 
fact that ear-training is the fundamental, the one vital 
factor. Theory’s all dead moonshine, pure but unillumined 
nonsense. Almost the first step to becoming a musician 
is to throw all the works that were ever written on harmony 
and counterpoint into the dustbin. You are only doing 
what the authors of those superfluous treatises have done 
themselves, for nearly all of them have contradicted 
at one time or another everything they have said. The 
great composer has never taken the slightest notice of 
them, and some of these professors of a dark science have 
even issued books in which they have gravely and publicly 
eaten their own words. 

Therefore the right way to begin musically educating 
your children is to sing songs to them, preferably your 
own songs, but in any case not only your own songs. 
I remember but faintly the songs on which I was brought 
up. Ican remember the entire tunes of those I remember 
at all, but only a few of the words. I cannot give the 
music here, but I will give the names and those few words 
I recollect. There was one about a lady who loved a 
swine: ‘‘ There was a lady loved a swine ...’’ I have 
forgotten the rest of the words, but they were to the effect 
that she called him by various endearing names and he 
simply said “Humph!” or something of the sort—-at 
any rate there was a refrain that went: ‘“‘ ‘ Humph,’ 
said he.” 

It must be close on twenty years since I heard this 
song, but I shall be able to sing the tune at a moment’s 
notice until I die. 


There was another song of which I was very fond - 
A frog he would a-wceoing go. 


Ihad a great partiality for this song, but, strangely enough, 
I have completely forgotten what the objection was to 
his going ‘‘ a-wooing,”’ although I have a dim recollection 
that through his unhappy persistence in going “‘ a-wooing ”’ 
some dire fate befell him. But perhaps I am mixing 
this song up with another. 

By far my greatest favourite of all the songs I knew 
as a child was one about a miller—a jolly miller I seem 
to remember, but a far from jollysong. To me it seems 
curious that my impression of this song should be such a 
profoundly unhappy one, for the words, you will remember, 
go—with what I feel always to be a personal appositeness 
that to this day still takes my breath away : 


4, I care for nobody, no, not I, and nobody cares for me. 


Perhaps it is common to children to feel that they are 
extraordinarily isolated and alone; but whatever the 
reason, and whether a general experience or a personal 
idiosyncrasy, I always to this day instinctively sing this 
song to myself when I am uncommonly depressed, and 
never without bringing tears into my own eyes—which 
is an extraordinary fate to befall a Jolly Miller’s song. 


W. J. TURNER. 
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THE SECRET WISH 


Rospinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Illustrated in colour by 
Elenore Plaisted Abbott. (Harrap, 403 pp., 5s. net.) 

CINDERELLA. Retold by C. S. Evans. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. (Heinemann, 110 pp., 7s. 6d. net.) 


OBINSON CRUSOE shares with Guy Fawkes the 
R position of English national hero. Unlike Guy 
Fawkes’s, however, his surname is in no danger of 
being forgotten. Neither is his story a mere unmemorable 
collection of historical facts. Everyone knows what he 
did and what he looked like. We could all describe him 
as a man with a beard. And there is no other way of 
describing a man like that. He is equally well known 
to readers of Nat Gould and readers of THE ATHENZUy, 
What is the secret of his popularity? As one of his 
intimate acquaintance, we must confess that we know 
no duller character in fiction. There are no Robinson- 
Crusoe-isms. He is the least sparkling and least poetic 
being who ever, we would swear, voyaged among perilous 
seas. He would, we are convinced, have described his 
travels in a grating voice as a very interes/ing trip. He 
is as expressionless as Mr. George Morrow’s silent voter, 
Any Margate tripper in a rowing boat, blowing out his 
brains upon a striped tin trumpet and coming home to 
shrimps for tea, has more of the fire of romance in his 
heart than had Robinson Crusoe. Had Crusoe become a 
liwyer, as his father intended him to be, and spent his 
life drawing up wills and title-deeds and collecting rents 
in the town of York, he could not have been a more matter- 
of-fact and unexciting person, nor could his fortune have 
accumulated in a more stolid and solid way. Events 
that would have tossed sky-high more graceful craft left 
him as unperturbed as the old lady who said that she knew 
it was an earthquake because her red flannel petticoat 
slipped off the bed on to the floor. How calm he is even 
at the moment of his rescue from the sea, when, having 
described himself as deeply moved and overwrought by the 
mingled joy and astonishment of his escape, he goes on to 
remark that as for his companions, he “ never saw them 
afterwards, or any sign of them, except three of their 
hats, one cap, and two shoes that were not fellows.” 


But a fascination Robinson Crusoe undoubtedly has. 
It is partly the fascination that we all find in catalogues. 
Most of us can waste hours over seed catalogues and book 
catalogues and drapers’ catalogues. We know a man 
who read himself to sleep with a list of pianola-rolls. 


But I confes; myself that the catalogue that holds me 
spellbound is the hardware catalogue of a “stores.” 
I can spend a busy morning poring over pictures of 
casseroles of three sizes and steamers of five tie1s, apple- 
corers and toasting-forks, coal-scuttles, and mangles and 
patent carpet-cleaners of cumulative degrees of elaboration 
and expensiveness. It is just such a succession of hard, 
useful, tidy, efficient things—and sentences to match 
them—that Defoe has brought together in ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe.” Incident after incident, clear-edged, unclouded 
by any little rose-coloured wisp of emotion, succeed each 
other as methodically as the steps of a marching man; 
and when Robinson, shipwrecked upon his island, has 
completed his outbursts of thanksgiving for his escape, 
we fee! as if we were in the hardware store indeed, as he 
makes journey after journey to the wreck like a good 
housewife with a note-book and a pencil : 

I brought away several things very useful to me ; 
carpenter’s stores I found two or three bags full of nails and spikes, 
a great screw-jack, a dozen or two of hatchets, and, above all, that 
most useful thing called a grindstone. All these I secured, together 
with several things belonging to the gunner, particularly two oF 
three iron crows, and two barrels of musket bullets, and another 
fowling-piece, with some small quantity of powder more, a large 
bagful of small shot, and a great roll of sheet lead, but the lastswas 
so heavy that I could not hoist it up to get it over the ship’s side. 


as, first, in the 
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Vol. I Just Published. 
THE MELLSTOCK EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 


Edition de Luxe. In 37 vols. 8vo. Sold only in 
sets. 18s. net per vol. This edition is limited to 500 
copies, all of which have been subscribed for by the 
booksellers. It will contain all Mr. Hardy’s writings 
in prose and verse, and will be uniform with Messrs. 
Macmillan’s well known editions of Tennyson, Pater, 
etc. Vol. I—TEss oF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
PERSIAN TALES 
First written down in the original Kermani and 
Bakhtiari, and translated by D. L. R. Lorimer and 
E. O. LortmeER. With 16 plates in colour and illus- 
trations in black and white by HILDA ROBERTS. 
F’cap 4to. 20s. net 


LITERARY STUDIES 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY, author of “ Political 
Portraits,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Atheneum.— Mr. Whibley is as readable as ever.”’ 
FRENCH WAYS AND THEIR MEANING 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘' Whether her readers agree with her conclusions or 
not, there is no doubt that they will be deeply interested in her arguments, 
and will find them quite agreeable reading. The book is cne which is well 
worth consulting.”’ 

RUDYARD KIPLING'S WORKS 
Uniform Edition. 21 vols. 7s. 6d.net per vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt 
edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net 
per vol. The Service Kipling, 26 vols. Blue cloth, 
3s. net each. 
SNOW-BIRDS 
Poems by SRI ANANDA ACHARYA, author of “ The 
Book of the Cave,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A TREASURY OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLISH VERSE. From the Death of Shake- 
speare to the Restoration (1616-1660) 
Chosen and Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM. Pott 
8vo. 43s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B.A., LL.B. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF QUAKERISM 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE SECOND PERIOD OF QUAKERISM 
With Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 
8vo. 15s. net. 

The Friend.—‘ ‘ The Beginnings of Quakerism’ was a great book, and was 
welcomed among us with a zeal similar to that with which the letters of ‘ Dear 
George Fox’ were received by our ancestors ten generationsago. And now we 
have this further splendid gift, completing the Quaker history of the seven- 
teenth century in two volumes of surpassing interest, of immense value, of 
true learning, and of deep and abiding sympathy and love of truth.” 

By RUFUS M. JONES, ™.A., D.Litt. 

THE QUAKERS IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
Assisted by Isaac SHARPLESS, D.Sc., and AMELIA M. 
GUMMERE. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ A book which should soon rank as the standard work 
on the subject.” 

STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION 
Third Impression. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Spectator.—* Mr. Rufus Jones's ‘ Studies’ are full of charm and interest.” 


SPIRITUAL REFORMERS IN THE 16th and 17th 
CENTURIES 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Guardian,—‘* Written with a singular charm of style (due to a true spiritual 
earnestness) of which his volume on the Quakers in America showed him to 
be a master, the author’s present study is one of remarkable attractiveness.” 
Dr. JOHN FOTHERGILL AND HIS FRIENDS 

Chapters in Eighteenth Century Life. By R. HINGSTON 
FOX, M.D. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 2Is. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ Dr. Hingston Fox has written a book that is much more than 
a biography: it is an intimate and detailed picture of the least material side 
of a century generally deemed material.” 

LORD LISTER 
By Sir RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart., K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 
18s. net. 

The Spectator.— This Life of Lister is authoritative, complete, and altogether 
delightful, and it will hold its own above the flood of lesser books, not only in 
our libraries but in our thoughts.” 

*,* Macmillan’s Catalogue of Books suitable tor Presentation 
Post Free on Application. 
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DOMUS DOLORIS. by w. 
COMPTON LEITH, author of ‘Apologia 
Diffidentis,’’ ‘‘ Sirenica.’’ Mr. Compton Leith is one 
of the very finest of living prose-writers ; he has a rare 
sense of the value of words and the beauty of phrases ; 
and his latest book will be welcomed by all who care 
for what is best in contemporary literature. 7s. 6d. net. 


SONNETS FROM A PRISON 


CAMP. sy ARCHIBALD ALLAN 
BOWMAN, A remarkable sonnet sequence, dealing 
with the author’s experiences and thoughts in captivity, 
which shows great promise, the intense sincerity of the 
poems being foremost among their merits. 5s. net. 


WITH THE CHINKS. By Lieut. 
DARYL KLEIN. The author of ‘‘ With the 
Chinks ’’ was a civilian in China who volunteered as an 
officer for the training of Chinese coolies. The characters 
of his charges are sketched with considerable skill, and 
their voyage to France is picturesquely described. 

6s. 6d. net. 


ON THE PATH OF ADVEN- 


TURE, sy JuLiuS M. PRICE. With 
numerous illustrations by the author. ‘‘ Very vivid .. . 
affords racy reading. Mr. Price’s own sketches 
add materially to the value of the volume.’’—Evening 
News. ‘‘ Very unconventional makes entertaining 
reading.’’—Evening Standard. *A lively record... 
clever pencil drawings.’’—Times. 

12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH AIRSHIPS. Past, Present, 
and Future. By GEORGE WHALE, (iate Major 
R.A.F.) An authoritative volume on a subject of great 
contemporary interest, which will be of value to both the 
technical and non-technical reader. Numerous illustrations. 

7s. 6d. net. 


DRUMS AFAR. By JOHN 
MURRAY GIBBON, author of ‘‘ Hearts and 
Faces.’’ This book—a strong virile piece of work— 
deals with the love affairs of an Oxford man and a Chicago 
girl in Germany, England, the United States, Canada, 
and then England again, later, under the stress of war. 

7s. net. 


THE HUSBAND. sy «e. a. anst- 
RUTHER. (Mrs. J. C. Squire). This is the story 
of a woman’s heart. Penelope Brooke will live 
as one of the sweetest and noblest heroines of modern 
fiction, Richard Dennithorne as one of its most fascinating 
heroes. It is a novel which will make an equal appeal 
to men and to women. 7s. net. 


THE END OF A DREAM. 
By A. M.N. JENKIN, In‘ The End of a Dream ’’ the 
author has written a powerful story around the problem 
of the soldier suffering from ‘‘shell-shock.’’ The book, 
it is predicted, will cause a sensation both from the literary 
point of view and as a disclosure of undoubted truths 
relating to the results of this terrible disease. 7s. net. 


THE MARGARET BOOK. 
By ALFRED CLARK N.Z.M.C.‘‘ The Margaret Book’’ 
is written on the lines of the Author’s previous volume 
‘‘My Erratic Pal.’’ The story is told in a delightful 
combination of verse and prose, and the volume forms 


an admirable gift. 5s. net. 

JOHN LANE Vico STREET. 
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Besides these things, I took all the men’s clothes that I could find, 
and a spare fore-topsail, a hammock, and some bedding. . . 

The third time I went I brought away as much of the rigging as I 
could, and also all the small ropes and rope twine I could get, with a 
piece of spare canvas, which was to mend the sails upon occasion, 
and the barrel of wet gunpowder. .. . 

After all this I found a great hogshead of bread, three large runlets 
of rum, or spirits, a box of fine sugar, and a barrel of fine flour. . . . 

The twelfth time . . . . I discovered a locker with drawers in 
it, in one of which I found two or three razors and one pair of large 
scissors, with some ten or a dozen of good knives and forks. 

But this is not the real secret of Robinson Crusoe’s 
immortality. He belongs to some place in the human 
imagination that sees beyond catalogues. He is, we 
believe, the daydream of all honest men—stockbrokers 
and grocers, and members of all the padded professions 
that travel in more or less calculable trains, and sit down 
to meals that appear as regularly as the hours of the clock, 
and keep their order better than the seasons. The alderman 
before his silver tureen has some unfrequented strand in 
the Antipodes of his mind on which he himself stalks 
turtles, clubs them smartly on the head when they attempt 
to bite him, carries them by the tail above the tide limit, 
where he cooks them in their shells over a fire that he has 
made by rubbing two sticks together. Jones, who 
recollects the saddle of mutton in ’82, has certain secret 
pleasaunces about which he ranges—mountain peaks on 
which he shoots with unerring aim at wild goats, and finds 
their flavour, when roasted over the fire that he, too, has 
made by rubbing two sticks together, most delicious. 
Other goats he captures by running after them, and 
keeps them for their milk, which in this dream-place he 
also finds delicious. Apart from this, one and all, 
when they wake in the night and wonder if they 
really did hear a sound downstairs, and whether they 
are justified in not going down to see what it was, 
inhabit for a moment a country as far removed 
from the England of safety as Robinson Crusoe’s 
debated island, where the naked footprint appeared 
unexpectedly in the sand. That cannibal footprint, that 
life of lonely peril and incessant toil, is an echo caught by 
Defoe, not from sailors at Wapping Old Stairs, or 
wherever he was supposed to have collected the material 
for the book, but from the imagination—or is it the 
unconscious memory ?—of man. ‘ Robinson Crusoe ” 
embodies, perhaps, a secret wish for something a little 
more modern than the green-lit forest world of the primeval 
earth. But it represents something sufficiently remote 
from the predestined routine of modern life. There are 
other daydreams for honest men—emeralds in the back 
garden, amateur cracksmen whose marksmanship as 
regards detectives is only equalled by their chivalry, and 
detectives whose chivalry is only equalled by their marks- 
manship as regards amateur cracksmen. But these are 
pale and fleeting compared with the Robinson Crusoe dream, 
the desert-island dream. The ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson ”’ 
may for a little time soften its austerities and remove all 
dangers except those that are mentioned in a Sunday 
school, but in the end it is the lonely man in a place 
where he cannot be criticized, and where he always ‘‘ comes 
out top,’”’ who reasserts himself in the imagination, inge- 
nious, untirable, imperturbable, and incomparably brave. 
He pits himself against Arab  slavers, tempests, 
lions, bears and cannibals, and comes to a safe harbour 
at the last, crowned with admiration, and with his banking- 
account considerably increased. 


“ Cinderella” is the girl’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” It is 
a daydream also that has been woman’s since St. Maél 
noticed how clothes improved a penguin, and has been 
humanity’s since the enslaved and suffering began to 
whisper of a time when the last should be first. It is the 
most exquisitely civilized of fairy stories. Everything in 
it is for use as well as for ornament. It shows us the 
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triumph of beauty with no excruciating downfall of 
ugliness, and its moral is not sharpened by the screams 
of tortured stepmothers (rolled down steep hills in barrels 
filled with spikes, for choice) mingling with the joyfulness 
of wedding bells. The sad fact of their own large feet js 
the wicked stepsisters’ only punishment ; and is it not 
enough ? Modern authors have vulgarized the theme 
but its popularity is in no danger of being diminished. 
The fairy prince and the fairy godmother now combine 
their réles. The modern Cinderella may no longer care 
about a coach made out of a pumpkin, or even for a 
coachman made out of a rat, but she longs for their 
equivalents—theatres, pink ices, motor drives and 
success. The young girls who lounge along the summer 
beaches, dipping alternately into a novel and a bag of 
caramels, are all reading the story of Cinderella in some 
form or other; and when their eyes wander from the 
page and even their jaws stop moving rhythmically, 
they are all thinking the story of Cinderella. And each 
sees herself in that delectable title role. Life tries hard 
to teach them better. But at every absent-minded 
moment of happiness Cinderella reasserts her sway. 

“ Cinderella’ is a story to be told rather than read, 
because we have all known it longer than we can remember, 
so that it is to its pictures that we particularly turn in 
each new edition for the particular little freshness that 
novelty gives. With the exception of the frontispiece, 
Mr. Rackham has bitterly disappointed us. He has 
illustrated the story in silhouette, and portrayed our 
fairies and our stepsisters, our prince, our messenger, 
Cinderella, glass slipper, and all, like the naughty little 
boys who put out their tongues and were dipped by the 
great Agrippa in his inkpot. The shocking thing about 
this is that it prevents the final, and certainly one of the 
most enjoyable, uses to which picture books may be put 
by children—and that is the painting of them. A child 
never feels more completely the owner of a book than 
when it is allowed to paint the pictures itself. The 
pleasures of beautifully-coloured pictures are all very 
well in their way, but they are the pleasures of contem- 
plation. They do not at all equal the rapture of a new 
Christmas fairy book combined with a new Christmas 
paint-box, possibly with three rows of paints, all as sticky 
and delicious-looking as only new paints are, with new 
enamelled palettes upon which the painting water shrinks 
into itself in little wriggly Chinese designs, when you 
sit with the choice of fifty beautiful princesses before you 
to clothe in garments worthy of their fascinations. This 
surely is the sort of pleasure the Creator of the world 
felt when he came to the kingfishers. Besides, these books 
that one painted on those cheerful days that were too 
wet for a walk, when viewed at a later date, are symbols 
of such happiness that one would be sorry that any child 
should be unwittingly deprived of it. There one sees 
again the place where one forgot to clean the gamboge, 
and the place where everything ran ; and here is the picture 
of a lovely queen that one allowed (not without pangs) 
one’s own particular bosom friend to paint, and she put 
the ultramarine on much too dark, and then she tried to 
cover it up with Chinese white, and with a great blob of 
crimson lake she marred that lovely cheek. She wouldn't 
take warning about it ; and once one begins going over the 
edges, in painting books as in life, everything goes from 
bad to worse. But there! The red eyes that she gave 
the witch still glare with diabolical glee, at any rate. 

SytviA Lynp. 


Jack THE GIANT-KILLer. (Blackie, 10d. n.)—Mr. Frank 
Adams has provided bold illustrations not only for Jack 
the Giant-Killer, but for Aladdin and the Babes in the Wood 
as well, all three stories being well printed in excellent type. 
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Orford University Press 


The Letters of Horace 
Walpole. 


Chronologically Arranged, and Edited with Notes and Indices. By 
Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. Sixteen Volumes. With over 100 Letters 
hitherto unpublished and 50 Photogravure Portraits of Walpole and 
his circle. Vols. 1.—XV. (pp. ccxxvi + 6778) ; Vol. XVI. (pp. ix. + 
374) contains Indexes, compiled at the Press, of Persons (Revised by 
ANDREW CLARK), of Places, and of Subjects. 

In three styles. Demy 8vo., on Hand-made Paper, cloth, £16 net ; 
crown 8vo., on Oxford India Pape r, reducing the shelf space from 25 to 
8 inc _ = eight volumes, £6 16s. net ; crown 8vo., Ordinary Paper, 
£41 

SUPPLE MENT. Chronologically Arranged and Edited with Notes 
and Indices by PAGET TOYNBEE, Intwovolumes. With portrait 
and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo. Ordinary Paper, 17s. net ; India Paper, 
20s. net. ; Hand-made Paper, 40s. net. 

Complete Set of the Letters, including Supplement, 18 vols., £5 10s. 
net on Hand-made Paper, £17 10s, net; on Oxford Indian’ Papers 
9 vols., £7 10s. net. 


Donne’s Sermons. 
SELECTED PASSAGES, with an Essay by LOGAN PEARSALL 
SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

““We are grateful to Mr. Pearsall Smith for rescuing these beauties and 
making an anthology of them. If any speaker to-day would train himself 
in eloquence he could not do better than to get some of the great passages 
of Donne by heart.’’—Times. 


The History of Henry Fielding. 


By W. L. CROSS. In three volumes. Medium 8vo. With 36 Illus- 
trations and Facsimiles. 62s. net. [Yale University Press.]} 


The Life of Charlotte Bronte 


By ELIZABETH C.GASKELL, With an Introduction by CLEMENT 
SHORTER, including a hitherto unpublished account of Mrs. Gaskel]’s 
visit to Haworth. (World’s Classics, CCXIV.) Pott. 8vo. Pocket 
Edition on thin paper, 2s. net. 
This volume completes the World’s Classics Edition, in eleven volumes, 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s works. 


Jonson’s ; Every Man in his 
Humour. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by PERCY SIMPSON. Crown 
8vo. with 4 Illustrations. 6s. net. (Uniform with Seventeenth Ceniury 
Characters.) 








Three Uniform Volumes. 
Post 8vo., paper cover, 2s, net, cloth 2s. 6d. net each. 

The Johnson CGalendar, or Samuel Jchnson 
for Every Day in the Year, being a series of Sayings and Tales collected 
from his Life and Writings, by A. M. BELL. 

The Weather Calendar, or a Record of the 
Weather for every Day in the Year, being a Series of Passages collected 
from Letters and Diaries and arranged by Mrs. HENRY HEAD. With 
a bibliographical index. 

A Day-Book aad Walter Savage Landor, 

By J. C. BAILEY 


Gulliver’s Travels, the Tale 
of a Tub, and the Battle of 
the Books. 


By JONATHANSWIFT. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d.net. (Oxford Standard 
Authors.) 


NAPOLEON: A Play. 


By HERBERT TRENCH. Library Edition, crown 4to. green buck- 
ram, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. Acting Edition, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“‘ A play that does honour to English literature ; and when we learn that 

it has been played for one hundred nights with success, we shall believe that 
the English public has begun to do honour to itself.’’"—Athenaum. 


Japanese Poetry. 
The ‘UTA.’ 
With Introduction, Notes on Grammar, Bibliography, and Vocabulary. 
By ARTHUR WALEY. Square 8vo. 6s. net. 

“The volume shows the scholarly and literary taste which were the 
charms of Mr. Waley’s previous trauslation, and nobody could wish for a 
better introuction (without tears) to Japanese Poetry. Mr. Waley, more 
than anyone else has made it possible for us to understand in a dim way 
the literary ideals of the Far East.’’—Times. 


Edward Norgate’s Miniatura 
Or the Art of Limning, 1650. 


Edited from the Manuscript in the Bodleian Library, and collated with 
other manuscripts by MARTIN HARDIE. (Tudor and Stuart 
Library.) Crown 8vo. &s. net. 
““A beautiful book at a remarkably low price. Seems rather an act of 
generosity than a business enterprise.""—Athenaum., 


The Listener’s Guide to 
Music. 


With a Concert-Goer's Glossary. By PERCY A. SC HOL ES. With 
an Introduction by Sir W. H. HADOW. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net ; 
cloth, 4s. net. 
A popular and absolutely non-technical guide for ordinary people, enabling 
them to enjoy a concert as they can a book. 


HUMPHREY mata OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, — _ Amen Corner, E.C, 4. 











HARRAP’S “ BOOKS BEAUTIFUL” 


New Illustrated Books for 1919. 
POE’S TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION. 


With 24 Full-page Line Drawings by HarRRy CLARKE. 
Size 10} x 8 inches. 384 pages. Cloth extra, 15s. 
net; also Velvet Persian Yapp, 30s. net; and in Full 
Morocco, £3 3s. net. 


Mr. Harry Clarke has allowed himself full liberty in attempting to express 
the features of Poe’s Tales which differentiate them from others. In his 
drawings the morbid imaginings of Poe’s extraordinary genius are depicted 
without attempt to soften their weird effects upon most readers. At the same 
time the drawings are extremely beautiful. They exhibit a wealth of delicate 
and intricate design such as few other, if any, living artistscan command. The 
book will be prized by the connoisseur and by lovers of books beautiful. It 
contains thirty-three of Poe’s best Tales. Prospectus and Specimen Illustra- 
tions on application. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
By JONATHAN Swirt. Edited by Papraic CoLum. 
Presented by Witty PoGany. Size 8 x 5% inches. 
320 pages Letterpress and 12 Colour illustrations. 
Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net; Velvet Persian, Yapp, 15s. net. 
The term “ presented by Willy Pogany” has come to be understood as 
signifying an abundance of beautiful drawings in line and colour. The book- 
lover will not be disappointed. Rarely has the artist succeeded so well in im- 
parting to a popular theme his own particular characteristics while preserving 
the essentials of its author’s conception. This edition has the flavour of nuts 
and ‘wine; it is a true descendant of earlier Gullivers, while, nevertheless, 
the familiar features have been metamorphosed by the artist’s genius. 
TALES OF THE PERSIAN GENII. 
Retold by Frances JENKINS Otcotr. With 4 Colour 
Illustrations. Decorative Initials, etc., by WILLY 
Pocany. Size 8 x 53 inches, 240 pages. With 
Colour Jacket, 6s. net. 
Stories full offcolour from the Orient. The best sources have been drawn upcn 
TALES OF SERBIAN LIFE. 
By E Lien CuiIvers Davies. With 8 Colour Illus- 
trations. 256 pages. Size 84 x 5} imches. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 
A delightful book by an author who has first-hand knowledge. 


ITALY FROM DANTE TO TASSO. 
(1300-1600). By H. B. CoTtTeriLt, author of ‘‘ Medieval 
Italy.” With 65 Plates, etc. 640 pages. 15s. net. 
Also Half Morocco extra, £2 2s. net. Just Ready. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MAGAZINE VERSE 
Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. Size 
6} by 4} inches. 344 pages. Cloth extra, 5s.net. Also 
in Antique Leather, 8s. 6d. net, 


A selection from poems appearing in American magazines from 1905 to 1917: 








New Gift Books for Boys and Girls. 


SAINT GEORGE OF ENGLAND. 
Retold by Captain Bastt Hoop. With 4 Colour Illus- 
trations by Honor C. APPLETON. 5s. net. 


This story for the boys and girls of England has been most attractively retold 
from Johnson's ‘‘ Famous Historie of the Seven Champions.” 


UNDER SEVENSHIELDS CASTLE. 
By QUEENIE ScoTtt-HoprerR. With 4 Colour Illustra- 
tions by Honor C. APPLETON. 5s. net. 


A most attractive story for the imaginative boy and girl. King Arthur and 
his Court lie sleeping under the ancient castle, and the story tells how they were 
awakened and what afterward transpired. 


WITHIN THE MAGIC GATEWAYS. 
A Fairy Story of the Inner Temple. By Puy tis 
SAUNDERS. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by M. W 
TARRANT. 5s. net 


NATIVE FAIRY TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By EtuHet L. McPHERsSON. With 4 Colour Illustrations 
by HELEN JAcoss. 5s. net. 


THE STORY TELLER. 
By Maup Linpsay, author of ‘‘ Mother Stories.” With 
12 Colour Illustrations by FLORENCE L. Younc. 5s. net. 


A STORY GARDEN FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By Maup Linpsay, author of ‘‘ Mother Stories.’’ With 
Introduction by Emitter Poutsson. Colour Frontis- 
piece by M. W. Tarrant and 20 Full-page Half tones 
by F. L. Younc. 5s. net 





Complete List of ‘‘ Books scone ” sent Post Free on application. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD, 


(Directors: George G. Harrap and G. Oliver Anderson) 


2 & 3, Portsmouth St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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FAIRIES, SAINTS AND OTHER THINGS 


Mr. S. R. LITTLEWooD should have a deserved success with 
his new version of the best of the tales of chivalry, VALENTINE 
AND ORSON, THE TWIN KNIGHTS OF FRANCE (Simpkin & 
Marshall, 155 pp., 7/6 n.). Why it has been so long neglected 
is hard to say. It is, perhaps, a little grown-up; there 1s a 
shade of sophistication about many of the characters, especially 
Pacolet and his daughter; and the end, with its cumulative 
tragedy, is rather distressing to children. Yet it has, the old 
story, something of the colour and romance of the ‘‘ Morte 
Darthur.”’ Pepin, it is true, is nearer to the facts of kingship 
than to the romance ; his genial, well-intentioned incompetence 
makes the story seem modern. But the real vitality of the 
tale is in the two knights themselves: Valentine with his 
perfect chivalry, and Orson, that earlier Mowgli, who cannot 
even speak. Mr. Littlewood has condensed the old versions 
considerably, thus earning our thanks. The astonishing 
prolixity of the old versions rivals the romances of Spain. 
Mr. Littlewood’s style is quiet and unaffected ; and if he has 
left some of the older and quainter turns of speech, we are 
sure he is right in his belief that children delight in an occasional 
phrase or sentence whose meaning is not apparent. The 
illustrations, both in colour and black and white, by Florence 
Anderson, are remarkably good ; and the publishers must be 
congratulated on producing so handsome a volume at so 
small a price. 


The feature of a representative collection of Poe’s TALES 
OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION (Harrap, 382 pp., 15s. n.) 
is the set of two dozen full-page drawings in pen 
and ink by Mr. Harry Clarke, many of which are successful 
in conveying the sense of horror, repulsion, romance, or 
grotesquerie which is the object of the various stories. Mr. 
Clarke has developed Aubrey Beardsley’s decorative art 
on much the same lines as Mr. Sime; but where he is finest 
is where he has captured the broad and tranquil effects 
characteristic of Japanese art. Few of his illustrations 
are failures, though some are too ghastly to please many 
tastes. 


TALES OF THE PERSIAN GENII. Edited by Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. (Harrap, 237 pp., 6/- n.)—Miss Olcott has recast 
stories from several sources, including ‘‘ Tales of the Genii; 
or, the Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of Asmar,”’ 
a book published in 1765, and edited by, among others, 
Archbishop Whately. The tales are moulded into a con- 
tinuous narrative, and ethical teaching is embodied, ‘‘ without 
too much moralizing.”” Four illustrations by M. Willy 
Pogany whet the appetite for more. Parents, as well as boys 
and girls, will welcome the book. 


New Farry Stories. By Charlotte Nye. (Melrose, 128 
pp., 2/- n.)—Pleasant, rather sentimental little stories. In 
fairy literature, it must be confessed, we prefer the old genuine 
tales. It is hard for the present-day writer to take fairyland 
seriously enough; there is an absence of sincerity in what 
he produces. 


Warp, Lock & Co.’s WonDER Book. Edited by Harry 
Golding. (Ward & Lock, 264 pp., 6/- n.)—The new ‘“‘ Wonder 
Book ’’ begins with the only true beginning, ‘‘ Once upon a 
time,’’ and fairies are plentiful throughout the book. Little 
ones and bigger ones, boys and girls, areall catered for ; there 
are new versions of old favourites, and pictures and verses 
abound. 


CoLLIns’ ADVENTURE ANNUAL. (Collins, 216 pp., 6/- n.)— 
This Annual contains twenty-two stories of particular interest 
to bigger boys or youths. These consist of stories of adventure, 
of travel, of school life, and of brave deeds in the Great War. 
There are also stories on sports and some simple scientific 
articles. The book is illustrated throughout in colour and 
black and white. 


COLLINS’ CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. (Collins, 184 pp., 6/- n.)— 
A big book printed in large type, with plenty of pictures, 
many of them coloured, and full of stories ranging from ‘‘ The 
White Mouse,” ‘‘ The Enchanted Mermaid’ and ‘“‘ The 
S-ven Brave Cats’”’ to “ Chris’s Knight”’ and “ The Right 
Sort of Scout.” 
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SAINTS AND THEIR STORIES. By Peggy Webling. (Nisbet, 
316 pp., 12/6 n.—The author simply and gracefully tells her 
readers about Catherine of Siena, Hugh of Lincoln, Joan 
of Arc, Francis of Assisi, Augustine of Hippo, and fifteen 
other saintly persons. Eight of the stories are daintily 
illustrated by Mr. Cayley Robinson. 

THE LEGEND OF THE SANCTUARY FLOWERS; AND OTHER 
SToRIES FOR CHILDREN. By George Critchley. (Allenson, 
165 pp., 5/ n.)—A new series of parables and allegorical 
stories for children by the author of ‘‘ The Legend of the 
Silver Cup.’ The stories are of a kind to interest children, 
and the moral in each of them is well drawn. 

THrRouGH A REED Frame. By Lily Sandford. (R.T\S,, 
109 pp., 7/6 n.)—Interspersed with descriptions of a boy’s 
holiday experiences are numerous exercises upon Bible 
narratives. The stories are illustrated by pictures, each 
of which the possessor of the book is invited to cut out and 
mount on stiff paper, for use with the large coloured drawing 
to which it belongs. 

THE Mispoincs OF Micky AND Mac. By Isabel M., 
Peacocke. (Ward & Lock, 304 pp., 3/6 n.)—Micky and 
Mac were eight-year-old New Zealand twins, and animated 
with the best intentions ; but some fairy godmother evidently 
felt that she had been slighted when they were infants, for 
an unkind fate caused all their plans to miscarry, much to 
the confusion of the grown-ups. 

O Hana SAN : A GIRL OF JAPAN. By Constance C. A, 
Hutchinson. (Church Missionary Society, 160 pp., 2/ n.)— 
Lively descriptions of Japanese life and customs form the 
background of this story of missionary work in the Far East. 
Miss Carlile’s little etchings at the head of each chapter 
are admirable. 


LittLE Miss Motu. By Amy Le Feuvre. (Partridge, 
207 pp., 4/ n.)—The story of three children, Charity, Hope 
and Faith. Their adventures, spiritual as well as worldly— 
for the book has a strong religious tone—are told in a lively 
and convincing fashion. 

THE ADVENTURES OF BuLGy BILLY. By Marian Jack. 
(Jarrolds, 42 pp.,3/6n.)—A nonsense story in rhyme for very 
small children. 

TuB-TImE TALEs. By Madeleine Barnes. (Blackie, 79 pp., 
5/ n.)—In this amusing book for little tots there are short 
stories suitable for both boys and girls ; and those describing 
the adventures of Marjorie Maude and Toddles are parti- 
cularly attractive. The book contains some charming 
illustrations in colour and in black and white. 





ANIMAL STORIES 


BuNNYBOROUGH. By Cecil Aldin. (Milford, 40  pp., 
7/6 n.)—This story, well illustrated in colour and black and 
white, tells how Rags, a wire-haired puppy, dreams that he 
is the guest of Mrs. Rabbit, who wears a very large crinoline. 
Rags enjoys his time in the world of rabbits, and here meets 
Aunt Hedgehog and other curious animals. The pictures 
are true to nature; and the book should give great pleasure 
to young people. 

Gyp’s Hour oF Buitss. By Gladys Davidson. (Collins, 48 pp., 
10/6 n.)—An amusing and laughable story of Gyp, a rough- 
haired terrier who is determined to have sixty minutes of 
enjoyment. The book is well illustrated in Mr. Aldin’s 
characteristic style. 

Zoo Days. By Harry Golding. (Ward & Lock, 334 pp., 
6/ n.)—Phil, and Joan, and Kitty were fortunate enough 
to have an uncle who knew how to tell them interesting things 
about the different animals they saw when they went to the 
Zoo. And Miss Tarrant has added to their enjoyment 
(and that of many other children) by providing a large number 
of coloured pictures,showing all kinds of wonderful things 
not generally known to adult naturalists. 

ANDREW, BOGIE, AND JACK: THREE Docs. By Frank 
Hart. (Blackie, 32 pp., 5/ n.)—These amusing stories, 
which relate to the doings of a French poodle, a black Aberdeen 
terrier, and an English wire-haired dog, are illustrated by 
good and humorous black-and-white work, together with 
eight effective colour-drawings. 
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CHAMBERS’S N EW BOOKS. 339, High Street, Edinburgh. 


If you are tired of reading about the humour, the gaiety, and the courage under the most adverse circumstances of the “‘ boys” 
who saved you and your country, there are some volumes in this list which will not interest you. But if that is not your case, then 
“ John Brown,” “ Hospital Jock,”’ ‘‘ Scottie,” and ‘‘ With the Incomparable 29th,”’ wili deiight you and make you prouder than ever 


of the men who fought and won. 


Every Member of the 29th §=WVith the Incomparable 29th. By Maior A. H. MURE. 55s, net. 


will wish to possess 


In the vivid and stirring words of a participant, Major Mure tells the story of the 29th Division’s share in the ‘‘ Great Adventure” (Gallipoli). With the typical 
humour and introspective faculty of the Scot the writer now relieves, now intensifies the grim, glorious narrative of the heroic deeds and amazing endurance and self- 
sacrifice of young and untried troops—Britain’s sons of the Home and and Overseas—in the face of well-nigh incredible difficulties and dangers. 





THE BLOWER OF BUBBLES. 


By A. BEVERLEY BAXTER. 6s. net 


Here is a book that contains five literary gems. If hitherto you have avoided volumes of short stories, ‘‘ The Blower of Bubbles” will alter your views and send you 


on the hunt for similar joyous books. 


JOHN BROWN: Confessions “f a New Army Cadet. By R. W. CAMPBELL, Author of “ Private Spud Tamson.” 6s. net. 


This stirring story of a Cadet School at work and play is full of the budding philosophy, the racy criticism, and the exuberant humour of the Subaltern in the making 


THE. FORESTER’S GIRL. 6s. net. 
By Mrs. W. IRVINE BELL. 
In this story the author describes with all the fidelity and sympathy of an old 
resident the glorious scenery, the fascinating fur and feather friends, and the 
interesting men and women of the great American Continent. 
GREY FISH. By W. VICTOR COOK. 6s. net. 
A series of stirring Submarine Stories, through which runs a vein of sparkling 
humour. 
HOSPITAL JOCK. Tales of the Malta Hospitals. 
By A. G. MACKINNON. 6s. net. 
These sketches reveal in an intimate and humorous manner the lovable qualities 
which have endeared our inimitable ‘‘ Jocks ”’ to every true-hearted Briton. 


FOR BOYS 
PERIWINKLE’S ISLAND. EDITH ELIAS. 
Illustrated in Colour and in Line.e By MOLLY BENATAR. 
6s. net. 
This is a fairy story of quite exceptional charm and the artist has truly entered 
into the spirit of the enchanting tale. 


FORNAME AND NATION. A Story of the Days of Marlborough. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 6s. net. 
Author of “ Knights of the Air,” &c. 
“The Outlook” says: “* As a writer of real and glowing romance Escott Lynn 


has no rival.’ 

TOMMY OF THE TANKS. By ESCOTT LYNN. 6s, net. 

Author of ‘“‘ Edric the Outlaw.” 

PINION AND PAW. By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 
A book of vivid stories about our fur and feather friends. 

SNAPSHOTS OF THE WILD. By F. ST. MARS. 5s. net. 
Alllovers of Nature will revel in these graphic and picturesque tales of the denizens 

of the wild. 





THE LUCK-PENNY. 8s. 6d. net. 
By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. 
Author of ‘‘Captains & Co.” 
An absorbing romance of modern buccaneering in the Southern Seas. 
SNOOKER TAM OF THE CATHCART RAILWAY. 
By R. W. CAMPBELL. 2s, 6d. net. 
Author of “ Private Spud Tamson.”’ 
**SCOTTIE’’ AND SOME OTHERS. 
By ‘‘STAFF NURSE.” 1s. 6d. net. 
While ‘‘ Scottie’’ has pride of place in ‘‘ Staff Nurse’s’’ reminiscences, her gallery 
of heroes includes representatives of many nationalities, and their characteristics 
are hit off with kindly humour and rare appreciation. 


AND GIRLS. 


THE SHAPING OF JEPHSON’S. A School Strry. 
By KENT CARR. 5s, net. 
A GO-AHEAD SCHOOLGIRL. 5s. net. 
By ELSIE OXENHAM. 
Author of ‘‘ The Tuck-Shop Girl,” &c. 
“The Scotsman’’ says: ‘* Elsie Oxenham is an expert in the description of 
life in girl’s schools.”’ 
JEAN AND THE BOYS. By MAY BALDWIN. | 5s, net. 
Author of “ Spoilt Cynthia at School,” &c. 
‘Tne Guardian’’ says: ‘‘ Miss Baldwin is in the front rank of living writers 
for and about girls.” 


New Coloured Picture Books. 
THE HOLE AND CORNER BOOK. 

By B. and N. PARKER. 17s. 6d. net. 
Author of ‘‘ Cinderella at the Zoo.”’ 
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q A HANDY POCKET GUIDE | 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT || | 
‘| BY T ACOWARD zs || > > > . 
(eet rerum oO photographic illustrations of the birds and their nests, etc., by Ricuarp Krarton, Miss E. L. Turner, and others. 
is aint In Pocket size (64 in. by 4} in.), cloth gilt, round corners. 





An Impertant New Work in “THE WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND SERIES.” 


THE BIRDS OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES AND THEIR EGGS. 


By T. A. COWARD, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 


FIRST SERIES comprising Families ‘‘ Corvide to Sulidx.” 

Nn With 242 accu: ely coloured illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and others, reproduced by exclusive permission 
from the late Lorp Litrorp’s work, ‘‘ Coloured Figures of the Birds of the British Islands,” and giving a typical 
life-size egg of those species which nest in Britain beautifully printed in colours. Accompanied by 65 most interesting 


The constant request from those who know and appreciate the volumes hitherto published in THE WaysipE anD WoopLanp Series has encouraged uS 
to use every endeavour to produce in this volume a work equal in all respects to its predecessors, which are noted for their completeness, accuracy of colour and 
detail, combined with the handy form in which the books appear. A second and completing series will be announced during next year. 


[he other volumes in this series are— 





Wayside and Woodland Blossom, 1st and 2nd series, by Edward The Butterflies of the British Isles, by Richard South 7s. 6d. ,, 
Step ons sae ame ass on a each 7s. 6d. net. The Moths of the British Isles, Ist series, by Richard South 10s. 6d. _,, 

Wayside and Woodland Trees, by Edward Step... 7s. 6d. ,, The Moths of the British Isles, 2nd series, by Richard South 10s. 6d. ,. 

Wayside and Woodland Ferns, by Edward Step oon 7s. 6d. ., 

South British Lepidoptera comprising the three volumes, Butterflies and Moths, supplied in a leatherette case... mm ad --- 28s. 6d. net. 





A GREAT WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


WILD LIFE OF THE WORLD. °° OiMivctee S: “soma 
2 Distribution of Animals. 
By RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S. With over 600 engravings from original drawings and 120 studies in colour. 


Size, 11¢ by 8 ins. 1,400 pages and index of 12,000 entries. 


PUBLISHED IN TureEE Styies.—Style I. in 3 vols., cloth, £4 4s. net. Style Ilin 3 vols., half moreceo, £5 5s, net. Style III. in 12 sections, stiff art covers, 
6s. net per section. This form can be supplied in sections as required spread over a reasonable period provided a definite order to complete the purchase is placed. 





CAMEOS OF LITERATURE FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. Fine Edition printed on Bible Paper, in 6 vols. (size 6} by 3§ ins.), with 12 Photogravure Plates, 
each vol. 512 pp., full cloth gilt, gilt top, white inlay, in neat cloth case, gilt and white panel, inlaid. 25s. net. 

OUR PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE—the inimitable works of Edward Lear, Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, L. Leslie Brooke, Beatrix Potter, Lawson 
Wood, H. M. Brock, and others whose art and genius have brightened and refined the lives of children of all ages. 





CHANDOS HOUSE, 1-4, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C. 2, and NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


Jenny Wren. By Brenda Girvin. (Milford, 243 pp., 
5/- n.)—Miss Girvin has given a most interesting account of 
the work of a member of the W.R.N.S. As a decoder at a 
Scottish naval base the heroine is instrumental in tracing a 
leakage of information. 

A TRANSPORT GIRL IN FRANCE. By Bessie Marchant. 
(Blackie, 288 pp., 5/- n.)—Like Miss Girvin, Miss Marchant 
has taken for her heroine one of the girls who ‘ made good ” 
in the war. Gwen Lovell in the course of her duties on the 
land shows that she knows something about motors, and 
becomes a transport driver in France. Here, too, her pluck 
and resource stand her in good stead. 

Tue Heap GIRL AT THE GaBLEs. By Angela Brazil. 
(Blackie, 288 pp., 5/- n.)—Angela Brazil has written many 
good stories for girls, and her latest is as good as any of them. 
The Gables is in a Cornish village, and the reader is introduced 
to the artists residing there. In addition, it is war-time, 
and the Head Girl and her companions have plenty of scope 
for adventures. 

THE REPUTATION OF THE UPPER FourTH. By Christine 
Chaundler. (Nisbet, 311 pp., 6/- n.)—Cara, the high-spirited 
leader of the ‘‘ Upper Fourth,”’ leads her friends into mischief. 
Finally, she completely rehabilitates herself and her friends. 
Miss Chaundler’s story is animated, and will be read with 
zest. 

HEAD OF THE LOWER ScnooLt. By Dorothea Moore. 
(Nisbet, 323 pp., 6/- n.)—The author is well known for her 
school stories, and in this one her heroine, winning a scholar- 
ship, has numerous adventures as soon as she joins her new 
school. She shows herself a girl of resource in emergencies. 

THE SCHOOL ON THE Moor. By Ethel Talbot. (Cassell 
284 pp., 5/- n.)—The fortunes of Brigit Keene, who 
wins a scholarship at Ayscombe School, are skilfully disclosed 
in the course of this vigorously-written story. The school- 
house has an Elizabethan wing, a blocked-up window which 
is really a secret door, and—of course—a reputed ghost. 
A hidden will is part of the apparatus of the tale. 


THE Happy ComrapDE. By E. L. Haverfield. (Milford, 
352 pp., 5/- n.)—A pleasant tale of schoolgirls’ life, in which 
Monica Wingfield, the heroine, joins a secret society founded 
by the less responsible elements at her school. Their escapades 
lead to temporary disaster, and are contrasted in the latter 
part of the book with the activities of the Girl Guides, a troop 
of whom is formed by one of the mistresses. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE EMPIRE. By Mary Bradford Whiting. 
(Milford, 288 pp., 5/- n.)—Tales of young colonials who make 
things in England hum are plentiful; but in this volume 
Miss Whiting has given fresh vitality to an old theme. Chris, 
the heroine, is a living figure, and the inhabitants of Strafford 
Royal, among whom she plays her stimulating réle, are 
also real and possible people. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Our WONDERFUL Navy: THE STORY OF THE SURE SHIELD 
IN PEACE AND War. By John S. Margerison. (Cassell, 
160 pp., 6/ n.)—Boys could not wish for a better instructor 
than Mr. Margerison, for he knows his subject through and 
through. He begins by describing how boys are turned into 
seamen and officers, and then provides a graphic account of 
the part played by all kinds of ships—cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines, minesweepers, and Q boats—in keeping up the 
traditions of the British navy during the war. The book is 
liberally illustrated. 

Naturally an English reader of THE AMERICAN Boys’ Book 
OF SIGNS, SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS, by Dan Beard (Lippincott, 
250 pp., 8s. 6d. n.), will turn first to the chapter on weather 
signs; and he will not be disappointed. Mr. Beard tells 
us how weather is prognosticated by birds, goose-bones, 
ruffed grouse, bull-frogs, fish, crickets, house-flies (when 
the fly falls on a bald pate expect rain at any old rate), gnats, 
earth-worms, bees and hornets, katydids, cats’ tails, squirrels, 
opossums, nuts, and ground-hogs. The sign we like best is 
that given by the ordinary hog: ‘‘ When a pig cuts up antics 
with a cob in its mouth there is to be change of weather, a 
storm or a cold snap; so said my grandmother, and she had 
had almost ninety years of observation to back her judgment.” 
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As to the utility of the sign—well, do British hogs have the 
same rules? The chapter on weather-lore is only a small 
part of a book which will fascinate any boy who likes 
scouting or signalling. It is illustrated by numerous diagrams 
showing how you warn a companion away, or to the left, and 
how you tell him that there is a good fire two miles to the 
south-east, where he can get bed and breakfast. And here 
is a “common gesture’’ which might be useful in public 
meetings: ‘‘ The sign of shame—the forefinger of the left 
hand—points at someone while the forefinger of the right hand 
is run down the other forefinger a number of times, as one 
would use a knife in whittling.’’ This is better than shouting, 
for one could always explain to a burly steward that one 
was rubbing a chilblain. 


WiTH ALLENBY IN PALESTINE: A STORY OF THE LaTEsr 
CrusaDE. By F. S. Brereton. (Blackie, 287 pp., 5/ n.)— 
Two British officers on Intelligence Service and the simple- 
minded soldier servant of one of them are the leading char- 
acters in this tale. Their doings during the period when 
Gaza, Beersheba, Beirut, Damascus, and other places were 
captured, and the Holy City itself came into the possession of 
Britain, will be of interest to every young reader. 


Tut Aussige CrusaDERS. By Joseph Bowes. (Milford, 
270 pp., 5/ n.)—Mr. Bowes writes on the same theme. His 
two Aussies have bad luck to begin with, for they are surprised 
and captured by Bedouins just after the Turks had been 
defeated at Rafa. They turn their imprisonment, however, 
to good account, and are eventually able to take part in the 
stirring events which ended with Allenby’s entry into 
Jerusalem. 


UNDER HaiG AND Focn. By Herbert Hayens. (Collins, 
244 pp., 7/6 n.)—Coloured illustrations and photographs adorn 
this story, which has as its historical background the campaign 
of 1918. There is plenty of fighting and devastation, with 
comic relief in the shape of a hero called Fatty Harris, 


On SECRET SERVICE. By Capt. Charles Gilson. (Milford, 
238 pp., 5/ n.)—Here is a book to delight a boy. A famous 
French detective and a retired C.1.D. officer devote themselves 
during the war to breaking up a gang of German spies. 
Eventually both the spies and their signalling apparatus are 
captured just in time to frustrate a Zeppelin raid on London. 


THE BLUE RarIpER. By Herbert Strang. (Milford, 288 pp., 
5/ n.)—The heroic boatswain Grinson and his fidus Achates, 
Ephraim Meek, are outstanding figures in this capital story 
of four survivors from a tramp steamer which has been the 
prey of a German raider. They find themselves on the 
northern coast of New Guinea, where a German whom they 
rescue from cannibals behaves treacherously and ungratefully, 
only to receive his deserts in the end. 


THE THICK OF THE FRAY AT ZEEBRUGGE. By Percy F. 
Westerman. (Blackie, 256 pp., 4/ n.)—Zeebrugge has pro- 
vided Mr. Westerman with as exciting a subject as any boy 
could desire. The hero is captured by a U-boat, and from his 
prison witnesses the British attack on the Mole. In the 
excitement he and a chum effect their escape, and are thus 
able to take part in further adventures. 


BROTHER O’ MINE. By Hylton Cleaver. (Milford, 265 pp., 
5/ n.)—This story covers a term at Harley. A new Games 
Master, who was formerly an old Harleian, and who has a 
younger brother, Terence, at the school, has been appointed, 
much to the chagrin of Slade, the cricket captain. Slade 
resents the new master’s presence, and contrives to keep the 
younger brother out of the eleven. Terence, however, 
eventually secures the longed-for ‘‘ last place.’’ 


THE HaRLEY First ELEVEN. By Hylton Cleaver. (Milford, 
272 pp., 5/ n.)—Nine lively stories of life at Harley School. 
Mr. Cleaver’s schoolboys are real people, and he has a way of 
writing that makes the description of a cricket match in 
teresting even to the least enthusiastic sportsman. 


THE MyYsTERY OF DANGER Point. By John Finbarr. 
(Milford, 260 pp., 5/ n.)—Robin Joliffe, having no relative 
except an uncle in China, was in danger of spending his 


month’s holiday at school in the days when George the Third 
was king. The uncle, however, appears on the scene at a 
critical moment, and the hero has a crowded month of exciting 
adventures at Danger Point Castle. 
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| NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Second Impression, 


COUSIN PHILIP 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


“‘Mrs. Ward has renewed her own youth in studying 
the youth of these after-war days . . . not without 
moments of tense drama ; a careful and hopeful study of 
youth.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SIR LIMPIDUS 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


A most humorous novel by the Author of ‘Oriental 
Encounters.’ Just Out. 


FULL CIRCLE 
By MARY AGNES HAMILTON. 


“Alive with ideas and with a fine and stimulating 
philosophy of life.”"—Daily News, 


THE HUMAN CIRCUS 
By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 
“Picturesque and good fun.”—Times. 
THE PLAIN GIRL’S TALE 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 
“This is a happy book.’”—Times. 


Second Impression. 


NEW WINE 


By A. & E. CASTLE. 
“A very happy product of Mr. and Mrs. Castle’s 














genius.’—Liverpool Post. 

‘An eminently readable story, easily and gracefully 
told.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 
COLLINS: - - - - 48, PALL MALL 




















ARROWSMITH’S 
FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHORESS, 
THE LOVE LBSSORN 
By E. MARTYN CLARKE. 6s. net. 
“A charming story well constructed and pleasantly-written. ... There 
are few children of nature so convincing and so much alive as Miss Clarke's 
beroine.”"—Athenaum. 
“It is told with a pleasant sincerity which makes it delightful to read. It 
can be recommended as a thoroughly nice book.””—The Sphere. 
THE DIARY OF A NOBODY 
By GEORGE & WEEDON GROSSMITH. 7s. net. 
With Illustrations by WEFDON GROSSMITH. 
A New Library Edition of this modern classic, with memoir of the brothers 
Grossmith by B. W. FINDON. 
MY OWN FAIRY BOOK 
By ANDREW LANG. 6s. net. 


A book of, never-failing charm. 


OLD BRISTOL POTTERI&S 
Royal 8vo., £2 12s. 6d. net. 
Being an account of the old Potters and Potteries of 
Bristol and Brislington. By W. J. POUNTNEY. 
With many Illustrations, including a beautiful Coloured Frontispiece. With 
forewords by Mr. R. L. HOBSON, B.A., of the Ceramic Department of the 


British Museum, and Mr. BERNARD RACKEAM, of he Victoria and Albert 
Museum (to be published early in the New Year), 
MALMESBURY 
(With Illustrations.) 2s. 6d. net. 
By J. LEE OSBORN. 


Contains the story of one of the most vener: ble and picturesg 1¢ of the smaller 
historic towns of England. 


FORTY YBARS 
By MARY FRAMPTON. 1s. 6d. net. 
Memories of a village in the Midland Counties. 
THE STORY OF PURTON 
A Collection of Notes and Hearsay gathered by ETHEL 
M.RICHARDSON. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


London: - - =  Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
Bristol : - - - - J. W. Arrowsmith Lid. 











Broadway Bouse List. 


WHITHER?; THE BRITISH DREYFUS CASE: 
a Human Fragment of Contemporary History, 
1906-1919. By Major W. A. Apam, M.A., 
late M.P. for Woolwich. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

An expose of the Author’s treatment at the hands of the War Office; which 
will arouse wide indignation and an inflexible intention that similar experiences 


shall not again be the fate of a patriotic Briton subjected to Departmental 
* discipline.” 


FURTHER INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A MINING 
ENGINEER. By E. T. McCartuy, A.RS.M., 
F.B.G:S., &c. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


Of the Author’s former book, Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer, 
already in a Ssconp Epirion, The Spectator said: ‘‘ It contains more exciting 
incidents than many a well-styled novel of adventure or book of exploration, 
and offers mucn raw material to the cinema playwright and the novelist of the 
Backwoods and the Lone Trail. Once more we are reminded that Life is 
stranger than Fiction.’”’ The proceeds of sale have been devoted to St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for the Blind, and nearly £800 has already been handed tothem. The 
profits of Further Incidents are to be applied to the same purpose. 


TIMBERS AND THEIR USES: with a Series of fine 
Illustrations of Grains of Wood from new 
photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A comprehensive work on the all-important subject of wood, which thirteen 
years ago President Roosevelt said “is am indisputable part of the material 
structure upon which civilisation rests.” 


AGRICULTURE AND THE FARMING BUSINESS. 
By O. H. Benson (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture), 
and G. H. Betts, 244 Illustrations. Thick 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A practical American book dealing with the business of farming, thus doing 
for the farmer what has not hitherto been attempted, vis., bringing together in 
a single volume—in simple, direct, non-technical language—a mass of practical 
scientific information directly related to the everyday problems of the farm and 
the home. 


THE WORKING LIFE OF ENGLISHWOMEN IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By ALICE 
CLARK, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


The result of long and patient study of contemporary records. It is ful] of 
human interest and throws much light on questicns of deep importance for 
to-day. The contrast between the economic efficiency and the lives of women 
belonging to “‘ Ths Common People,” that is the tradesmen and farmers (the 
backbone of the nation) and the miserable fate of the women and children of the 
class of wage-earners, is most thrilling.} 


ANIMAL FOOD-STUFFS: their Production and 
Consumption, with special reference to the 
British Empire. By E. W, SHANAHAN, D.Sc, 
Econ, S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TWO PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT : 
a Piece-Rate System, and Notes on Belting. 
By the late F. W. TAyLor. 5s. net. 


Two Classics in the literature of Efficiency, by the Founder of Scientific 
Management. 


LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
BERNARD Muscio, M.A., Investigator for the 
Industrial Fatigue Board, With 7 figures. 
6s. 6d. net. 


A New Book by Prof. Freud. 

TOTEM AND TABOO: Resemblances between the 
Psychic Lives of Savages and Neurotics, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH: Problems of the Future Life 
and its Nature. By JAmes H. Hystop, PH.D., 
LL.D., Sec. Amer, S.P.R., formerly Pp rotessor ot 


Logic in Columbia Univ. 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 
A fearless investigation by a founder of the American S.P.R., «ving the 
fruits of years of thought and research. 


THE PROOFS OF THE TRUTHS OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By Rev. Pror, G. HENsLow, F.L.S., F.GS., the 
eminent Botanist. 51 Illustrations of Spint 
Photographs, &c. 7s, 6d. net. 


An extraordinarily definite account of experiments in Automatic Hand- 
writing—Trance Séances—Apports—Poltergists—Radiomediumistic Phen- 
omena—Matter thro’ Matter—Levitation—Spirit Lights—Spirit Bodies and 
Clothes—Spirit Photograph y—Psychograph y—Materializations, &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd., 
Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E,C. 4. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 





SOME WINCHESTER LETTERS OF LIONEL JOHNSON 


7/6 net. 


** These letters are radiant with love . . . . scarcely Meredit 


** 4 book that sets before us a brilliant Wykehamist of an earlier generation. 


Daily News. 


imself has written more wisely on laughter than this schoolboy.’’—Times. 
Johnson was more mature, more troubled, more tragic, than Wyndham Tennant,”— 


‘ They exnibit not only a wide and intimate acquaintance witn English Literature and a passion for Shelley which rises to the pitch of a religion, but a far more 
extraordinary spiritual fervour coupled with a craving for human love.”"—Sunday Times. 


A Little Loot 


By E. V. KNOX. 3s. 6d. net. 


A book of verse and prose from the witty pen of ‘‘ Evoe’’ of Punch. 


French Fireside Poetry 


Translation with preface by the late M. Betham-Edwards. 
Edited by Bernard Miall. 3s. 6d. net. 


Images of War Poems 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 3s, 6d. net. 


Paths of Glory More Poems 
Written During the Great V’ar 
Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. 4s. 6d. net and 3s. net. 


The Tramp of Eternity 


Poems. By OLAF BAKER, 2s, 6d. net. 
Author of ‘‘The Questing Heart,° 


Clouds and the Sun Poems 


By E. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS. 2s. 6d. net. 


Schoolboys and Exiles Poems 


By GODFREY ELTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Very accomplished verse.’’—A thenaum, 


Poems 


By BEATRICE MAYOR. 2s. 6d. net. 


Their unbroken simplicity makes its effect . ... one gets not bored but 
rather gripped by their quite unaffected individuality.”-—TJimes. 


More Translations from the 
Chinese 


By ARTHUR D. WALEY. 4s. 6d. net. and 3s. net. 


“If the poems of Po-Chu-I still to be translated have the quality of the 
rejected ‘ Evening,’ Mr. Waley has left us with an extreme thirst . . . the 
thing has the beauty of a fragment of uncut jade.’’"—Nation. 


New 


Two Men 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
Author of ‘‘ Owd Bob.”’ 7s. net. 
“ An arresting novel... . exhilarating.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 


Felicity A First Novel 


By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Problem of “Hamlet” 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 5s. net. 


““ We are very glad to find ‘ Hamlet ’ in the hands of so learned and scrupulous 
a critic as Mr. Robertson. . . . his admirable essay.”-—Atheneum, 





By LORD ROBERT CECI. 


The New Outlook... :«. 


Village Trade Unions in 
Two Centuries 


By ERNEST SELLEY. 4s. 6d. net and 3s. net. 


The Guild State 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 4s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net. 


** A very valuable little book. Even those who entirely disagree with it will 
find it a very clear, compact, and picturesque statement of one theory of recon- 
struction.””—G. K. Chesterton in //lustrated London News. 


The Next Step: An Essay on 


the Missing Policeman 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 4s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 


‘* A picturesque essay on the growth of the principle of Law and its present 
and future application in the place of force to the realm of international affairs.” 


—Athenaum, ; 
‘*Mr. Ollivant delivers his argument simply, clearly and earnestly."’"—Times, 


Behind the Scenes at the 


Peace Conference 


By VERNON BARTLETT. 5s. net and 3s. 6d, net, 
‘* Lively and caustic pen portraits.”—Times, 
“A masterpiece of corrosive irony.”—Irish Independent. 


Balkan Problems and 


European Peace 


By NOEL BUXTON and C, LEONARD LEESE. 





4s. 6d. net. 


Novels 


Fetters 


By C. S. GOLDINGHAM. 7s. net. 


“A moving tale, well told.’”"—Scotsman. 


Somewhere in Christendom 


By EVELYN SHARP. 6s. 6d. net. 
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